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The Fiscal Year 


were paid under the old-age, 

survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1957. Monthly bene- 
fits paid during this period amounted 
to $6,392 million—22 percent greater 
than the amount for the preceding 
fiscal year. Lump-sum death pay- 
ments amounted to almost $123 mil- 
lion, a rise of 7 percent. 

Unprecedented increases occurred 
from June 1956 to June 1957 in the 
number and amount of monthly bene- 
fits in current-payment status. The 
number of these benefits went up 
almost 2.0 million—an increase 860.- 
000 greater than the previous record 
growth that occurred in the fiscal 
year 1950-51. At the end of June 
1957, 10.3 million beneficiaries were 
receiving benefits at a monthly rate 
of $554.6 million. A year earlier, 8.4 
million persons had been receiving 
benefits at a monthly rate of $439.4 
million. The increase in number 
amounted to 24 percent and the rise 
in the monthly amount to 26 percent. 

The various types of benefits 
showed increases in number that 
ranged from 37 percent for wife’s 
or husband’s and for widow’s or 
widower’s benefits to 6 percent for 
mother’s benefits. The increases in 
the monthly benefit amounts for the 
different types of benefits ranged 
from 41 percent for widow’s or wid- 
ower’s benefits to 10 percent for 
mother’s benefits. 

The growth in number reflects not 
only the normal increase but also 
many claims filed by (1) self-em- 
ployed farmers and other workers 


B ENEFITS totaling $6,515 million 
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who qualified for benefits solely as 
the result of work newly covered 
under the 1954 amendments and (2) 
women aged 62-64 who qualified for 
benefits under the provision in the 
1956 amendments that lowered the 
retirement age for women from 65 
to 62. The increase in the monthly 
amount resulted from the marked 
growth in the total number of bene- 
ficiaries, the rising proportion of 
benefits computed on the basis of 
earnings after 1950, and the increas- 
ing number computed under the pro- 
visions permitting up to 5 years of 
lowest covered earnings and periods 
of total disability to be dropped in 


the computation of the 
monthly earnings. 

The number of monthly benefits 
awarded in the fiscal year 1956-57 
rose to 2.7 million, 1.2 million more 
than in the preceding year and 1.1 
million more than the previous rec- 
ord number of awards made in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. New 
highs were reached for all types of 
benefits except parent’s benefits. In 
the April-June quarter alone, almost 
a million monthly benefits were 
awarded—an all-time high for a cal- 
endar quarter and more than double 
the number awarded in the final 
quarter of the fiscal year 1955-56. 


average 





June Ma June 


Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to the blind 
General assistance (cases) 


Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per family) 


Aid to the blind 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands).. 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


see ee eee eee 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker) .... 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month.... 


Aid to dependent children (total) 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
General assistance (per case) ... 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


1957 195 1956 
oseauaee ed 10,342 10,176 8,374 
v¥eeqdrenee $555 $545 $439 
$63.99 $63.91 $62.76 
$66.82 $65.35 $68.51 
errr Tr 2,504 2,506 2,524 
sraseeaen 2,399 2,393 2,250 
. naan 108 108 106 
284 282 258 
htanheeen 294 309 290 
MT yy ey: $58.66 $58.56 $54.29 
aves 96.52 96.67 89.27 
ow aah wieiee 63.87 63.82 60.42 
59.10 59.24 56.72 
a 0.0 hhhea 54.90 55.95 52.07 
> eb weeaien 881 1,001 856 
1,172 1,199 1,072 
itéwomede $124 $146 $116 
sveeenmees $27.44 27.47 $26.79 








Included in the total for 1956-57 
were 753,000 monthly benefit awards 
to women aged 62-64 and 10,000 
childhood disability benefit awards 
to persons aged 18 or over who were 
totally disabled before they reached 
age 18. 

Lump-sum death payments during 
1956-57 numbered 641,000, about 41,- 
000 more than the previous record 
established in the year ended June 
30, .456. About 613,000 deceased 
workers were represented in these 
awards. The average lump-sum pay- 
ment per worker represented in the 
awards was $200.54. 

A disability freeze period was es- 
tablished in June for 21,000 workers, 
only 3,600 less than the record num- 
ber established in July 1956. By the 
end of June 1957 a disability freeze 
period had been established for about 
270,000 workers, and applications 
from about 240,000 workers had been 
denied. 


e The total number of persons re- 
ceiving public assistance in the Na- 
tion as a whole increased by 198,000 
or 3.4 percent from June 1956 to 
June 1957, when 5.9 million persons 
were on the rolls. The net rise re- 
flected largely the increase of 148,- 
000 in the number of persons receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children; wide- 
spread increases among the States 
occurred in that program in most 
months of the year. There were also 


increases in the number of persons 
receiving general assistance (41,000), 
aid to the blind (2,600), and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
(26,000). In old-age assistance the 
downward trend in the number of 
recipients continued, although the 
national decrease of 20,000 was the 
smallest June-to-June decrease in 6 
years. 

Requests for assistance under each 
of the special types of public assist- 
ance were more numerous in most 
months of the year ended June 1957 
than in the corresponding months 1 
year earlier. Applications for general 
assistance were somewhat fewer dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1956-57 than in 
the preceding 12 months. Many ap- 
plications for general assistance were 
received in July 1956 because of the 
strike in the steel industry. In some 
sections of the country, floods and 
drought conditions contributed di- 
rectly or indirectly to increased need 
for all types of assistance during the 
year. From June 1956 to June 1957, 
living costs, as measured by the con- 
sumer price index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, experienced their 
greatest increase in 6 years; this 
index reached record highs each 
month of the fiscal year beginning 
September 1956. 

Congress amended the Social Se- 
curity Act early in the fiscal year to 
provide increased Federal participa- 
tion in payments to recipients of the 


four federally aided programs. The 
new provisions. effective October 1, 
1956, made it possible for all but a 
few States to increase individual pay- 
ments $3-$4 a month for the needy 
aged, blind, and disabled, and $1-$2 
per person in aid to dependent chil- 
dren, without spending more from 
State and local funds per recipient 
than they had spent before October. 
Because of the availability of addi- 
tional Federal funds, most States 
were able to improve their standards 
of assistance, many raised or removed 
maximums on individual assistance 
payments, and some that had made 
percentage or flat reductions in pay- 
ments eliminated such reductions or 
made them less stringent. 

Primarily as a result of these 
changes and generally higher case- 
loads, total expenditures for assist- 
ance in the fiscal year 1956-57 rose 
to $2,977 million—$188 million or 6.7 
percent more than in the preceding 
year. The largest increases in pay- 
ments occurred in old-age assistance 
($92 million) and aid to dependent 
children ($59 million). 

The number of persons receiving 
old-age assistance in June 1957 (2.5 
million) was 0.8 percent lower than 
in June 1956. For the country as a 
whole, 168 per 1,000 persons aged 65 
or over received old-age assistance 
in June 1957, compared with 173 per 
1,000 in June 1956. Caseloads in 42 

(Continued on page 20) 





1957 
Civilian labor force, 1 2 total (in thousands).................... 69,842 
NINE ESC ANB ne i ge cat. ans ta Sree cdip as: 5 eaten a hes aah 66,504 
a NR I esas Sre sh cay arlevd ance cead So rand ee aoe Mia a Ne 3,337 
Personal income ! * (billions; seasonally adjusted at annual 
Ng 1 OE SA a ee ena Pama SER Airc I ye Ab tL del * 1h $343.8 
mage Ang Galary Gisbursements ...........s6cccsscecccwecces 239.2 
na DUIS NIN IINI 55S 5 <a is pus 4.0 ahayeng sooo mueim ialade wacaip.cmparo.ele 40.4 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income........ 41.6 
Social insurance and related payments....................00- 16.3 
Oe rh ees oe ee a4 
AE RI 2d dnd 0 a) 5 alw's ew oud Siekw el ateonIeels 10.4 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance.............. 6.8 
Someeurmer sree ante, 2 * all 1GeMS 24... cc ccc. occwicre cis caeveseoes 120.2 
TE ee coe en oes Shy w oiik icra: SoRNw w'mloraael Se Cora ASE 116.2 
I I ae re de a a oa ch ain a's un belie coeea parley abet ge 137.9 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 
Beginning with the 1957 data, two 
relatively small groups of persons formerly classified as employed 
(“with a job but not at work’’) are assigned to different classi- 
fications, mostly to the unemployed. The change in definitions 
lowers the employment estimates by about 200,000-300,000 a month 


2Bureau of the Census. 


May June Calendar year 
1957 1956 1956 1955 
67.893 69,430 67,530 65,847 
65,178 66,503 64,979 63,193 
2,415 2,927 2,551 2,654 
$342.9 $326.8 $326.9 $305.9 
238.3 2at.o 227.2 210.3 
40.4 29.4 39.6 39.2 
41.6 39.9 39.8 37.3 
16.3 13.4 14.2 13.0 

2.7 25 2.6 2.5 
10.3 10.0 9.2 8.8 
6.8 B4 By | 5.2 
119.6 116.2 116.2 114.5 
114.6 113.2 bw yp By | 110.9 
137.3 132.0 132.6 128.0 


for recent years and raises the unemployment estimates by 
almost the same amount. 

3Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 
Commerce. Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see 
the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1955, page 7, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Social Security 


Tennessee Valley Authority Retirement Plan: 
Coordination With Old-Age, Survivors, 
and Disability Insurance 


With the approval of the Tennessee Valley Authority's plan 
coordinating its staff retirement system with old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance, that agency's staff now has protection 
similar to that of many workers in private industry. An analysis 
of the coordinated plan is presented in the following pages. 


Federal Government under the 

old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance system is in general 
restricted to those who are not cov- 
ered by an existing staff retirement 
system.! Because of the broad cov- 
erage of the civil-service retirement 
system and because of the existence 
of a number of small plans, coverage 
of the general social insurance sys- 
tem is therefore primarily applicable 
only to those Federal employees who 
have temporary jobs. One important 
exception, however, has been made 
for certain employees of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. These employ- 
ees, under the provisions of the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1956, 
have coverage under both old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
and a separate supplementary sys- 
tem of their own. The legislative 
background of this development is 
described in the following pages, and 
a comparison made of the present 
coordinated system and the plan as 
it was previously. 


C OVERAGE of employees of the 


Background 


The Tennessee Valley Authority is 
a Government corporation created 


* Chief Actuary, Social Security Admin- 
istration. 

‘The Social Security Act provides old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
coverage for employees of certain instru- 
mentalities of the Federal Government 
who are also covered by staff retirement 
systems—employees of Federal credit un- 
ions, Federal Reserve Banks, national 
farm loan associations, and post exchanges 
operated by the Armed Forces. Under a 
strict interpretation, these individuals are 
not Federal employees. 
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by an act of Congress in 1933. The 
chief functions of this agency are, 
in general, to bring about the com- 
plete and adequate development of 
the Tennessee River system through 
the construction of dams, which are 
used both for flood-control and navi- 
gation purposes and for the creation 
of electric power. It also conducts 
closely related programs of water 
control and of conservation, which 
includes research into new types of 
fertilizers for use in agricultural pro- 
grams. 

The personnel of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority is employed under a 
merit system authorized by the en- 
abling legislation. The number of 
employees has varied considerably, 
depending upon the amount of con- 
struction activity. In general, the 
employees may be divided into two 
groups—the “construction workers” 
and the “maintenance and operations 
workers,”’ who also include technical 
staff and administrative and policy- 
making officials. The former group 
is employed at hourly rates of pay, 
and the latter is paid on an annual 
basis. Since 1950 the number of 
maintenance employees has been at 
a level of about 12,000, and the num- 
ber of construction workers has fluc- 
tuated from a minimum of roughly 
3,000 to a maximum of about 11,700. 

Under the authority of the initial 
legislation establishing the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, a separate re- 
tirement system was developed for 
the maintenance and operations em- 
ployees in the late 1930’s and went 
into effect in 1939; in the middle of 
1940, about 5,800 workers were cov- 
ered. The management and the em- 


by Ropert J. Myers* 


ployees jointly administer this sys- 
tem, which is financed partly by em- 
ployee contributions and partly by 
agency funds, which come both from 
appropriations from the General 
Treasury of the United States and 
from earnings arising from the oper- 
ations of the Authority. This retire- 
ment system covers all maintenance 
and operations workers except tem- 
porary and part-time employees and 
the relatively small group of persons 
(about 350 in July 1957) who trans- 
ferred from other Government agen- 
cies and who, at the time of the 
transfer, were under the civil-service 
retirement system. Under such cir- 
cumstances, an employee continues to 
be covered under that program. 


Legislative Developments 


The Tennessee Valley Authority re- 
tirement system does not cover con- 
struction workers. Their employ- 
ment is usually intermittent and 
temporary, and coverage under a 
staff retirement system is not feasible 
or meaningful. For a large propor- 
tion of the TVA employees who had 
formerly worked in jobs covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance, their 
earlier coverage had diminishing 
value since their TVA service was 
not covered. For the Authority, the 
absence of coverage under the So- 
cial Security Act was a considerable 
handicap in recruiting personnel. A 
provision for coverage of the TVA 
construction workers was included 
in a bill containing a number of 
amendments to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program that passed 
the House of Representatives in 1948 
but was not acted upon by the Senate. 
Their coverage would have paralleled 
the action taken by Congress in cov- 
ering similar employees of the Bon- 
neville Power Administration in 1945.2 


2Public Law No. 
Congress. 


201, Seventy-ninth 


on 








The need for basic social insurance 
protection for these workers was rec- 
ognized by Congress in the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1950. 
The executive branch of the Federal 


Government directly recommended 
the legislation and representatives of 
the employees involved supported it 
at the congressional hearings. 

The 1950 amendments also pro- 


Table 1.—Provisions of Tennessee Valley Authority retirement system, before 
and after coordination with old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 


Item 


1. Retirement age: 


eee Se ee eee 
Di, SENET oo ce ce cccan ae 
A 2S eee 60 


2. Amount of retirement benefit: 
a. Annuity (from employee 
contributions). 
interest). 
b. Pension (from employer) - 


60-64, factor of 


c. Optional benefits. -.---.-- F 


3. Withdrawal benefit: 


a. Less than 10 years of ser- 
vice (reduced to 5 years for 
involuntary separation 
without cause). 

b. 5 or more years of service 
and involuntary separa- 
tion without cause. 


contributions. 


c. 10 or more years of service 
and voluntary separation 
or involuntary with cause. 

4. Disability benefit: 
a. Eligibility conditions_....- 


Same as above, 


age 55. 


pation. 
b. Amount of benefit._..--..- 


c. Minimum benefit--------- 


d. Restriction on payment. -- 


5. Death benefit (before retire- 
ment). 


6. Financing: 
a. Employee contributions __ 


b. Employer contributions. _- 


liquidated. 
c. Funding medium 


estate. 





Former plan | 


Actuarial] equivalent of employee’s 
contributions (accumulated at 


For retirement at age 65 or over, 
1% of average salary for highest 
5 consecutive years times years 
of service; for retirement at ages 


stead of 1 percent). 


Reduced benefit providing for 
cash-refund annuity, or for joint- 
and-survivor allowance. 


Refund of accumulated employee 


Refund as above, or a deferred 
benefit at age 60, in amount as 
in item 2b (based on % & factor 
for pension), or an immediate 
benefit actuarially reduced.! 


duced benefit not payable before 


5 years of service; permanent and 
total disability for usual occu- 


1.35 % of high-5-year average salary 
times years of service (inclusive 
of annuity purchased from em- 
ployee contributions). 


25% of average salary, unless 1.35% 
times years of service if em- 
ployed until age 60 is less. 


Lump sum? of (1) accumulated 
employee contributions and (2) 
amount equal to average annual 
salary in last year (latter 
amount reduced by 50% if less 
than 10 years of service). 


Varying by sex and age at entry 3- 


Balance required to maintain sys- 
tem on a funded basis, with un- 
funded accrued liability being 


Trusteed plan, with investments 
in Government and other 
bonds, common and preferred 
stocks, mortgages, and real 


Revised plan 


5c ecadatgtaeas 65. 
70. 
None (see item 3). 


Same. 


1% of high-5-year average salary 
times years of service, less 14% 
of such wage not in excess of 
$4,200, times years of service after 

% % is used (in- 1955 not in excess of 30. 


Same. 


Same. 


Refund as above, or a deferred ben- 
efit at 65,in amount as in item 2b, 
or an immediate benefit actuar- 
ially reduced.! 


except that re- | Same. 


Same. 


1.35% of high-5-year average salary 
times years of service, less bene- 
fit payable under item 3b. 


For total of withdrawal and dis- 
ability benefits, 25% of average 
wage, unless 1.35% times years 
of service if employed until age 
65 is less. 

Not payable before age 65 if equal 
or larger disability benefit pay- 
able under OASDI. After age 65, 
benefit reduced by 50% of old-age 
benefit payable under OASDI. 


Same. 


Varying by sex and age at entry; 
employee may elect reduction of 
2% on first $4,200 of salary.‘ 

Same. 


Same. 








! Under previous plan, these benefits were not 
payable to persons retired for disability, who re- 
ceived disability benefits instead; under present 
plan, these benefits are payable to disability re- 
tirants, who also may receive the modified, reduced 
disability benefits. 

2 Lump sum may be converted to an actuarially 


equivalent life annuity for the beneficiary. 

§ Variations have also arisen for entrants at dif- 
ferent periods in the past. 

‘ Present rates for male new entrants (before 
optional 2% reduction on first $4,200) range from 
5.18% at age 20 to 8.14% at age 55 (5.95% and 9.36%, 
respectively, for women). 


vided coverage, at the election of the 
State, for the many State and local 
government employees who were not 
under retirement systems. In gen- 
eral, however, coverage was not per- 
mitted for employees with that pro- 
tection. Within a short time a num- 
ber of States sought the coverage of 
the Federal program for their em- 
ployees under retirement systems, 
with the intention of revising the 
plans to make them supplementary 
to the general program. The Social 
Security Amendments of 1954 in- 
cluded elective provisions for cover- 
age of almost all State and local 
government employees already under 
retirement systems. 

At the time of the 1954 legislation 
the executive branch of the Federal 
Government also recommended com- 
pulsory coverage of employees of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority who were 
under its retirement system. The 
action was strongly supported by the 
Authority at the congressional hear- 
ings, and it also had the support of 
the employee unions representing the 
members of the system. The reasons 
were the same as for their support 
of the 1950 extension to employees 
not under the retirement system— 
that is, to provide continuous cover- 
age and to lessen recruitment prob- 
lems. The bill passed by the House 
of Representatives provided for such 
coverage, but the provision was elim- 
inated in the Senate on the grounds 
that “it was thought unwise to. . 
afford Federal employees overlapping 
benefit rights under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance as well as under 
another Federal retirement system.” 3 

In 1955 the House of Representa- 
tives again included provision for 
compulsory coverage of TVA employ- 
ees in its bill to amend the Social 
Security Act. Once again, the Senate 
eliminated the provision, with the 
committee report stating the belief 
that “social security coverage should 
not be extended to them until there 
is further evidence that the resulting 
total benefit amounts would not be 
excessive.” 4 The House-Senate con- 
ferees then developed a compromise 
provision that was accepted by both 


®Senate Report No. 1987, Eighty-third 
Congress, page 10. 

4Senate Report No. 2133, Eighty-fourth 
Congress, page 13. 


Social Security 








Houses and became part of the Social 
Security Amendments of 1956 (Public 
Law No. 880). Under its terms, cov- 
erage could be extended to the group 
if a plan for coordination of the TVA 
staff retirement system and old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
was submitted to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and 
approved by him before July 1, 1957. 
In such circumstances, coverage 
could be made effective at the begin- 
ning of any calendar quarter in 1956 
or at the beginning of any of the 
first 3 calendar quarters of 1957, at 
the option of the Authority. The law 
prescribed that the plan would have 
to provide “coordination, on an equi- 
table basis, of the benefits provided 
by the retirement system applicable 
to such employees with the benefits 
provided by title II of the Social Se- 
curity Act.’ 5 


Provisions of Plan 


Under the coordinated plan the 
employees covered by the TVA re- 
tirement system are covered under 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance in the same manner as are 
the employees in private industry. 
They pay the employee contributions 
scheduled in the law, and _ the 
Authority pays the matching em- 
ployer contributions. 

The TVA retirement system was 
suitably modified to reflect coverage 





5 Identical provisions for coverage of the 
roughly 200 employees of the 11 Federal 
home loan banks, which have their own 
retirement system, were contained in the 
1956 amendments; they had also been part 
of the 1954 bill. Before *he deadline of 
July 1, 1957, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board had submitted two coordination 
plans for the employees of the: Federal 
home loan banks for consideration by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, but neither was approved. Both 
plans would have been fully additive, 
since they would have extended coverage 
under the Social Security Act to such em- 
ployees without modifying the existing 
retirement system. The first plan would 
also have permitted each of the 11 banks 
separate options to participate—a provision 
not made in the law. Although the second 
plan eliminated that feature, its fully 
additive arrangement was not approved 
since it did not represent ‘coordination, 
on an equitable basis’; it would have re- 
sulted in markedly higher total benefits 
than are generally provided for other Fed- 
eral employees and for nongovernmental 
employees under private pension plans 
that supplement old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance. 
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Table 2.—Characteristics of individ- 
uals in sample 


| az } 
Con- | Accu- 


Age | Salary | tribu- | mu- 





Indi- | so, al at | rate, tion | lated 
vidual | * lentry| °@-. | Jan.1, | rate | con- 
“| try! 1956 | (per- tribu- 

| | | cent)? tions 4 
| a | nt wi Aiw Bik ~~ 
1 M/ 1952} 21! $3,555! 4.43) $455 
2 | F | 1941} 45] 3,700] 10.20] 4,061 
3..----| M | 1953} 21] 4,360 4.43 324 
4 | M| 1952} 25| 3,690] 4.60 551 
5 M| 1943} 29] 3,460 5.16 1,681 
6 M | 1953] 31 | 4,190 4.94 477 
7 M | 1942 | 32 4,650 5.78 2,609 
8 F | 1951] 49] 4,825 7.47 1,630 
9. | M| 1947} 25} 7,820] 4.70 2,424 
10 |1M/ 1953} 28] 3,555| 4.75 | 350 
11_....|M | 1951] 53] 5,112 7.17] 1,434 
12.....|M] 1952} 20] 3,365 4.39 590 
13.....| M | 1945 35 5,745 5.60 2,871 
14 M | 1951 27| 4,865 4.70 791 
15 M/|1953| 34] 3/980] 5.16 434 
16. M | 1938} 24] 4,225] 5.13 2,858 
17.....| M | 1935 35 | 9,000} 6.58 8,707 
18 F | 1933 34 4,225 | 12.03 6,027 
19 M | 1947 40 7,105 5.79 3,147 


20- | M1953; 40; 5,090] 5.69 643 


1 Age nearest birthday at entry into TVA employ- 
ment. 

2 Rates actually payable by the various indi- 
viduals, not identical with published figures for 
rate schedules in effect at various past dates since 
they include, in most instances, additional contri- 
butions to increase the annuity (purchasable with 
employee contributions) to bring it more nearly to 
the level of the pension based on the high-5-year sal- 
ary (as contrasted with the basis in effect up to July 
1949—the high-10-year salary). In certain instances, 
the rate is relatively high because it includes an addi- 
tional contribution for past service credit. 

3 As of Dec. 31, 1955. 


and benefits under old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance. The pro- 
visions of this retirement system, as 
they existed before the coordination 
and as they are now, are summar- 
ized in table 1. 

Under the former plan, the retire- 
ment benefits payable at age 65 were 
intended to represent about 2 per- 
cent of the average salary in the 
worker’s 5 consecutive years of high- 
est earnings. The part coming from 
the employer (designated the “pen- 
sion’’) was exactly half this amount. 
The amount actuarially purchasable 
from the employee’s accumulated con. 
tributions (called the “annuity”) was 
intended to make up the other half, 
but this exact result was not always 
achieved. The employee contribution 
rate was designed to produce an an- 
nuity equal to the pension under the 
assumption of (1) a particular fu- 
ture salary scale, (2) a given inter- 
est rate to be used in accumulating 
the contributions, and (3) a certain 
purchasable annuity factor for each 
age at retirement. Thus, if the actual 
earnings experience resulted in a pro- 
gression different from that in the 
theoretical scale, or if the actual in- 


terest rate credited differed from the 
assumed rate, or if the actual mor- 
tality experience for retirants varied 
from that anticipated so that new 
rates were adopted, the desired re- 
sult—an annuity approximately equal 
to the pension—was not achieved. In 
actuality, only the first of these fac- 
tors has had such an effect. 

On October 5, 1956, the Chairman 
of the TVA’s Board of Directors sub- 
mitted a plan that provided for cov- 
erage of employees in service on the 
approval date, effective retroactively 
to January 1, 1956. This plan was 
approved on December 28, 1956, by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, who reported his ac- 
tion to Congress on July 23, 1957. 
(The law required that such a report 
be submitted before August 1, 1957.) 

Under the revised plan, the retire- 
ment benefit formula is changed so 
that the goal is a total benefit (pen- 
sion plus annuity) of 2 percent of 
the average salary for the highest 5 
consecutive years for each year of 
service, less 1 percent of the first 
$4,200 of such salary times years of 
service not to exceed 30.6 The reduc- 
tion applies only to service after 1955 
and is intended to approximate the 
primary insurance amount under old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance for those with 30 or more years 
of service. (For an individual earn- 
ing $4,200 a year, the “primary insur- 
ance amount” of $108.50 a month is 
31 percent of salary.) 

Accordingly, in the long run there 
is a complete offset of the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
benefits against the full benefits for- 
merly provided under the staff retire- 
ment system. The offset is relatively 
small, however, for employees retir- 
ing in the near future, because it 
affects only years of service after 
1955. Reasonably adequate benefits 
can thus be paid to persons in this 
group, who cannot possibly have had 
a full working lifetime of coverage 
under the staff retirement system 
(since the Authority did not begin 
operations until 1933) and whose 
- 6The pension (from the employer) pro- 
vides exactly half the amount stated in 
this formula. The annuity purchasable 
by the employee, assuming that he elects 
to reduce his contribution rate to take 
into account his social security contri- 


butions, is intended to closely approxi- 
mate the pension. 








benefits under that system would 
necessarily be relatively small. 

The disability benefits under the 
retirement system were realigned to 
reflect both the availability of dis- 
ability benefits payable under the 
Social Security Act and the provi- 
sion for offsetting any other Federal 
disability benefits against them. Un- 
der the revised retirement system, a 
person leaving the Authority because 
of disability will receive a disability 
pension supplementary to the actu- 
arially reduced withdrawal benefit to 
which his service entitles him unless 
it is less than the disability benefit 
payable under the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system; in 
that event, no disability pension will 
be payable under the staff retirement 
system. When the amount payable 
under the staff system is the larger 
of the two disability benefits, only 
that benefit is paid. 

The employee contribution rate 
under the TVA retirement system 
varies according to the worker’s sex 
and age at entry. The rate structure 
has been revised several times to re- 
flect changes made in the provisions 
of the system and variations in the 
actuarial experience. Under the re- 
vised system, the individual may elect 
to reduce his contributions by 2 per- 
cent of the first $4,200 of annual earn- 
ings. This option recognizes the in- 
creased cost to the employee result- 
ing from the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance contributions, 
which — although now 2% percent 
and scheduled to rise to 4% percent 
by 1975—were 2 percent of earnings 
when the plan was developed and 
during the first year of coverage. 
Thus, even though the individual 
elects this reduction, he is now pay- 
ing slightly more in the aggregate 
than previously, and he will pay 
even more in the future. For this 
additional cost, however, he receives 
the advantage of such additional pro- 
tection as the availability of benefits 
under the general system for depend- 
ents of retired workers and for sur- 
vivors of deceased workers, including 
those who die after retirement. 

The cost to the TVA, as employer, 
is also increased somewhat—by a 
small amount at present but by more 
in the future. This higher cost is 
a result not only of the improved 
protection afforded all employees but 
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also the considerably larger total 
benefit protection that will be avail- 
able for persons who retire in the 
near future. 

At present, the amount payable by 
the TVA as employer is about 6.4 per- 
cent of membership payroll for the 
revised, supplementary plan. In addi- 
tion, the contribution of 2% percent 
on the first $4,200 of salary for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance is equivalent to about 1.8 per- 
cent of such payroll, making a total 
employer cost of 8.2 percent. 

Before the revised plan was de- 
veloped, the employer cost was about 
8.0 percent of payroll. The financing 
basis was planned to maintain ap- 
proximately this total cost for the 
combined effect of the revised plan 
and the then-existing 2-percent con- 
tribution rate under the Social Se- 
curity Act. The latter is actually 
equivalent to about 1.6 percent of 
total payroll. The balance of the 
8.0 percent—about 6.4 percent—was 
thus available for the revised plan 
and was the cost to the Authority 
for the fiscal year 1956-57. 

In summary, then, the cost to the 
Authority for the revised plan and 
for old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance combined is approximately 
844 percent of payroll at the present 
time. In the future, this cost will 
tend to rise as the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance contribution 
rate increases according to the sched- 
ule in the law. If the cost of the 
TVA supplementary plan remains at 
roughly the present amount—6< 
percent of payroll—the ultimate com- 
bined cost to the Authority will be 
about 10 percent of payroll. 

This cost is well below the cost to 
the Federal Government for othe: 
retirement systems, which do not 
supplement old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance. Under the civil 
service retirement system, for ex- 
ample, the normal cost to the Gov- 
ernment is about 7 percent of pay- 
roll; the unfunded accrued liability 
cost of somewhat more than 6 per- 
cent brings the total employer cost 
to more than 13 percent. In actual 
operation, each Government agency 
contributes 6% percent of payroll 
(matching the employee contribu 
tion), which, as it happens, closely 
approximates the normal cost: the 
balance of the employer cost has to 


be met from general funds. One rea- 
son that the cost is relatively higher 
for the civil-service retirement sys- 
tem than for the TVA system is that 
the former is older; in addition, 
Congress did not always make full 
appropriations for the normal em- 
ployer cost of the civil-service pro- 
gram and for amortizing the un- 
funded accrued liability. 


Illustrative Benefits 


The survivor protection of persons 
covered by the TVA retirement sys- 
tem is greatly enhanced under the 
coordinated system. With respect to 
retirement benefits, however, the co- 
ordination was designed to produce 
about the same total benefits for 
those retiring after a lifetime under 
the system (if the availability of de- 
pendents’ benefits is not taken into 
account), but somewhat larger total 
benefits for those retiring in the near 
future. 

During the congressional develop- 
ment of the legislation, concern had 
been expressed that, on the one 
hand, some individuals might receive 
less under the coordinated plan than 
under the existing one and that, on 
the other hand, some individuals 
might receive excessive increases. 
Considerable interest was expressed 
in obtaining information for specific 
individuals rather than merely for 
hypothetical cases. It was proposed 
that 20 actual cases be selected and 
that computations be made on both 
bases—the existing plan and the pro- 
posed coordinated plan. For this pur- 
pose, from the entire group of cov- 
ered persons selection was made of 
the first 10 whose names started 
with the letter A and the first 10 
whose names started with the letter 
M. 

Table 2 gives various statistical 
data on the 20 individuals in the 
sample. It can be seen that the 
sample contains a reasonably good 
distribution according to the various 
factors involved—sex, year of entry 
into TVA employment, age at entry, 
and salary rate. 

Table 3 shows, for each individual 
in the sample, the annual benefit that 
would be paid under the former plan 
if the individual continued in service 
until the end of the calendar year 
in which his sixty-fifth birthday oc- 
curred and if his salary remained the 


Social Security 





Table 3.—Illustrative annual benefits 
for individuals in sample, former 
plan, under assumption of level 
future earnings 


Total 


| benefit income | Annuity 
inde || -1r | Pen: 
vidual | No | with | No | with | Sion? 
death | death | death | death 
| benefit | benefit | benefit | benefit | 
" ee as el See 
1_.......] $3,435 | $2,949 | $2,013 | $1,527 | $1,422 
2 : 1,502 | 1,349 | 737 584 | 765 
; 4,199 | 3,606 | 2,455 | 1,862] 1,744 
{ 3,290 | 2,852] 1,814] 1,376 1,476 
_| 2,609 | 2,289! 1,326] 1,006 1,283 
; |} 3,095 2,699 | 1,639 1,243 | 1,456 
7 | 3,072 | 2,703 | 1,526! 1,157 1,546 
s | 1,480 | 1,331 716 | 567 | 764 
Qa 6,647 | 5,797 | 3,519 | 2,669 3,128 
| 19 2,868 | 2,495 | 1,547] 1,174 | 1,321 
| il 1,328 1,169 659 500 669 
| 12 3,325 | 2,848 1,979 1,502 1,346 
13__ 3,504 | 3,078 | 1,766 | 1,340 1,738 
14 4,134 | 3,594 | 2,232 | 1,693 1,902 
15. 2,726 | 2,377 | 1,446 1,097 1,280 
16 -| 3,403 | 2,979 | 1,755 | 1,331 1,648 
17 .| 4,951 | 4,417] 2,213 | 1,679 2,738 
18 2,671 | 2,391 1,347 | 1,067 1,324 
19 3,737 | 3,282} 1,884] 1,429 1,853 
20 2,665 | 2,336 | 1,363 | 1,034 1,302 


! Benefit purchasable with the employee’s accu- 
mulated contributions. The employee can choose 
to have either no death benefit after retirement, 
and thus a larger annuity, or a cash-refund benefit 
(lump sum paid at death equal to the excess, if any, 
of accumulated contributions at time of retirement 
over total annuity payments received). 

2 Benefit provided by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority as employer. 


same as at the beginning of 1956. 
The benefit was composed of two 
parts—(1) a “pension” from the em- 
ployer amounting to 1 percent of final 
salary (actually, the average of the 
highest 5 consecutive years) for each 
year of service and (2) an “annuity” 
representing the amount  purchas- 
able on an actuarial equivalent basis 
by the employee’s accumulated con- 
tributions. The contribution rates 
were, and are, based on the worker’s 
age at the time he becomes a mem- 
ber of the plan so that, with normal 
salary trends, the annuity approxi- 
mated the pension. Unless the indi- 
vidual elected otherwise, the annuity 
carried no death benefit after retire- 
ment; the individual, however, could 
exercise the cash-refund option, pro- 
viding for a smaller annuity with a 
death benefit equal to the excess (if 
any) of the accumulated employee 
contributions at the time of retire- 
ment over the total annuity payments 
made. Most private pension plans 
have some type of death benefit after 
retirement that guarantees to the 
employee at least the return of his 
contributions. It therefore seems 
worthwhile to consider both types of 
death-benefit options for the annuity 
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under the TVA plan. Actual exper- 
ience shows that about two-thirds of 
the retirants take the automatic op- 
tion, with no death benefit, and the 
other third elect a smaller annuity 
and so provide a death benefit for 
their survivors. 

The table indicates that in most 
cases the annuity with no death 
benefit was somewhat larger than the 
pension and that the annuity with a 
death benefit tended to be less than 
the pension. The annuity tended to 
be larger than the pension when the 
automatic option was exercised part- 
ly because the illustrative benefits as- 
sume level future earnings and the 
contribution rates developed assume 
a somewhat increasing salary scale. 

The data in table 4 are similar to 
those in table 3 except that they re- 
late to the amended plan. Both the 
annuity and the pension are con- 
siderably reduced from the amounts 
under the former plan since they are 
intended to be coordinated with old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance. The pension for future service 
is based on only % of 1 percent of 
the first $4,200 of earnings (rather 
than 1 percent), and the contribu- 
tions on which the annuities are 
based are reduced so that, in con- 
sequence, the annuity too is smaller. 

Table 5 presents data on which the 
main portion of the analysis is based 
—total benefits as a percentage of 
average earnings under both the 
former plan and the amended plan, 
for each individual in the sample. 
When the automatic option of no 
death benefit is used, under the 
former plan the ratio of benefits to 
earnings is more than 90 percent 
for three individuals who entered 
service at a relatively young age and 
who will have had many years of 
service by the time they retire. On 
the other hand, some ratios are as 
low as 30 percent when the individ- 
ual entered service at a relatively old 
age and thus could not obtain many 
years of service before retirement. 
The percentages around 90 are not 
completely realistic because of the 
assumption of level future earnings. 

The main purpose of table 5, how- 
ever, is to provide comparative data 
for the same individual under the 
plan before it was amended and un- 
der the revised plan. When this com- 
parison is made, it will be seen that 


Table 4.—IIlustrative annual benefits 
for individuals in sample, amended 
plan, under assumption of level 
future earnings 



































Total benefit 
income Annuity ! 

rs - es . ; Pen- = 
ual | ~vo, | With | No | With |sion?| ‘gs; 

TVA | TVA | TVA| TVA 

death | death | death | death 

benefit) benefit| benefit) benefit 
oe . $3,278 |$2,984 |$1,217 | $923 | $889 | $1,172 
| 2,545 | 2,402 | 689 | 546| 654| 1,202 
3._...| 3,883 | 3,529 | 1,467 | 1,113 |1,114} 1,302 
4.____| 3,280 | 2,985 | 1,138 922} 1,200 
5.....| 3,007 | 2,765 | 1,003 | 761 | 851 1,153 
6.....| 3,177 | 2,924 | 1,050 | 796 | 827] 1,300 
ee | 3,673 | 3,373 | 1,245 | 945 |1,126 1,302 
8.....| 2,440 | 2,314 | “605 | 479 | 533} 1,302 
9_....| 6,728 | 6,021 | 2,928 | 2,221 |2,498 | 1,302 
10 2,922 | 2,690 | 960} 7 788 | 1,174 
11_...| 2,342 | 2,206 | 560] 424] 480| 1,302 
ee 3,202 | 2.906 | 1,226} 930] S841 1,135 
13... 4,106 | 3,747 | 1,486 | 1,127 |1,318 1,302 
14__..| 4,112 | 3,740 | 1,539 | 1,167 |1,271 1,302 
15....| 2,887 2,658 | 946) 717 1,258 
16_...| 3,833 | 3,498 | 1,387 | 1,052 |1,144 | 1,302 
17_...| 5,930 | 5,423 | 2,100 | 1,593 |2,528 | 1,302 
18__..| 3,698 | 3,435 | 1,261 | 998 /1,135 | 1,302 
19._..| 4,419 | 4,023 | 1,642 | 1,246 [1,475 | 1,302 
20....| 3,139 | 2,804 | 1,018 | 773 | 819 | 1,302 

| 








! Benefit purchasable with the employee’s accu 
mulated contributions. The employee can choose 
to have either no death benefit after retirement, 
and thus a larger annuity, or a cash-refund benefit 
(lump sum paid at death equal to the excess, if any, 
of accumulated contributions at time of retirement 
over total annuity er received). 

2 Benefit provided by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority as employer. 

3’ Excludes any supplementary benefits for de- 
pendents. 


in almost all cases the amended plan 
gives at least as large a benefit in 
relation to the average earnings as 
did the former plan. For those with 
relatively short service, both past and 
future, the amended plan shows con- 
siderably increased benefits because 
of the addition of the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance bene- 
fit, which is not directly related to 
length of coverage. 

Thus, the individuals whose bene- 
fits represented about 30 percent of 
average earnings under the former 
plan receive about 50 percent under 
the amended plan—a reasonable in- 
crease. Those with benefits repre- 
senting more than 30 percent of earn- 
ings under the former plan receive 
proportionately smaller increases un- 
der the amended plan, until for those 
with the highest amounts there is 
substantially no increase. In fact, on 
the assumption that there is no TVA 
death benefit, for four individuals 
(numbers 1, 3, 4, and 12) the benefit 
proportion under the amended plan, 
although substantial, is somewhat 
lower than under the former plan. 
When the comparison is made for 
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these individuals on the assumption 
that a death benefit after retirement 
is elected, this situation no longer 
prevails for three of the four indi- 
viduals and is present to only a 
slight extent for the remaining one. 

Further analysis of the benefits of 
the four individuals was made by 
considering the more realistic pos- 
sibility of a salary scale increasing 
at an assumed rate of 2 percent 
compound per year. The following 
tabulation shows the benefit propor- 
tions that result from these assump- 
tions. 

















With no TVA With TVA 
death benefit death benefit 
Indi- i ; ae ee ee a eee 
vidual 
Former |Amended| Former | Amended 
plan plan plan plan 
Eigcdascid 75.1 71.8 66.7 66.2 
ee 74.9 71.6 66.5 65.7 
core 72.1 70.9 64.4 | 65.6 
Dissimsaies 76.1 72.7 | 67.4 67.0 
i 





It will be noted that the benefits 
are a much lower proportion of av- 
erage earnings than those previously 
given. The extremely high ratios 
based on future level earnings will 
not actually develop. Salaries will 
no doubt rise because of the normal 
periodic in-grade increases provided 
for some employees on the TVA 
salary basis, and they are also likely 
to rise because of the practice of 
following changes in the general 
wage level. Thus, in all four cases, 
when there is no death benefit after 
retirement, the benefit proportions 
are about 70-75 percent rather than 
about 90-100 percent as shown in 
table 5. If the death benefit after 
retirement is elected, the percentages 
under the realistic basis of an in- 
creasing salary scale are about 65 
percent. As when the level-earnings 


basis is used, the proportions are 
slightly lower under the amended 
plan than under the former plan if 
no death benefit after retirement is 
elected, but the differences are con- 
siderably reduced in two cases (and 
remain about the same in the other 
two cases) from the amounts shown 
in table 4. If a death benefit after 
retirement is elected, and the assump- 
tion of increasing salary is used, the 
benefit proportions under’ the 
amended plan are virtually identical 
with those of the former plan. 

In summary, this analysis of a 
sample of 20 individual cases has 
shown that the amended plan is an 
equitable and reasonable coordina- 
tion with the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance system. Consid- 
erably increased benefits are provided 


Table 5.—Illustrative total benefits as 
percentage of average earnings | for 
individuals in sample, former plan 
and amended plan, under assump- 
tion of level future earnings 























With no TVA With TVA 

death benefit death benefit 

Indi- wie 
vidual 

Former |Amended| Former |Amended 

plan plan plan plan 
ae 96.6 92.2 83.0 83.9 
Bitcoawes 40.6 68.8 36.4 64.9 
ee 96.3 89.1 82.7 80.9 
_ 89.1 88.4 77.3 80.9 
a eee 75.4 86.9 66.2 79.9 
6. 73.9 75.8 64.4 69.8 
ee 66.1 79.0 58.1 72.5 
Dd sciatic 30.5 50.3 27.4 47.7 
a 85.0 86.0 74.1 77.0 
_ a 80.7 82.2 70.2 75.7 
| eee 26.0 45.8 22.9 43.2 
| Rees 98.8 95.2 84.6 86.4 
13_- 61.0 71.5 53.6 65.2 
eee 85.0 84.5 73.9 76.9 
a 68.5 72.5 59.7 66.8 
_ Ree 78.5 88.4 70.5 | 82.8 
_ eae 55.0 65.9 49.1 | 60.3 
| = 63.2 87.5 56.6 81.3 
19. 52.6 62.2 46.2 | 56.6 
Pstatizes 52.4 61.7 45.9 56.9 








1 Average earnings in the highest 5 consecutive 
years of service, as determined for the’computation 
of the TVA pension. 


for those who in the past had entered 
the TVA system at older ages and 
so could not have a full lifetime of 
service by the time they retire. This 
provision seems to be reasonable in 
itself and also parallels generally the 
effect of the coordination of private 
pension plans with old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance. Such liberal 
treatment, however, will not be ac- 
corded to those entering in the fu- 
ture at the middle and older ages, 
since they will have had the oppor- 
tunity to obtain coverage under the 
general program in their previous 
employment and possibly, also, par- 
tially vested rights to supplementary 
benefits under a private plan. For 
those who enter the system at a 
relatively early age, the benefits un- 
der the amended plan closely parallel 
those under the former plan. Con- 
sequently, for these individuals there 
is no “piling on” of retirement in- 
come as a result of the coordination, 
although under the amended plan 
they now have, of course, the advan- 
tage of old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance protection for their 
survivors. 

Although each individual is not 
guaranteed that his benefits under 
the amended plan will always be as 
large as, or larger than, those under 
the former plan, the amended plan 
seems equitable and suitable without 
such a guarantee. Any such guaran- 
tee is difficult to make because of 
the varying effect of such important 
factors as future salary scales and 
the election (or nonelection) of death 
benefits after retirement. According- 
ly, it seems necessary only that the 
benefits under the amended plan 
should at least reasonably approxi- 
mate those under the former plan. 
This condition is satisfied for the 
widely varying cases in the sample. 
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Recipients of Old-Age Assistance: 
Their Housing Arrangements 


As part of a nationwide study of recipients of old-age assistance 
sponsored by the Bureau of Public Assistance in early 1953, the 
State agencies administering the assistance programs collected 
information on the housing arrangements of the recipients. 
No attempt was made to measure adequacy; only objective 
elements—space, for example, and the number of persons in 


the household—were considered. 


sistance sponsored a nationwide 

study of the requirements, incomes, 
resources, and social characteristics 
of recipients of old-age assistance. All 
but four jurisdictions—Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, Vermont, and the Virgin Islands 
—made such a study on a sample 
basis and in accordance with the plan 
developed by the Bureau.! 

In response to many requests, data 
about the housing characteristics of 
recipients were included in the study 
plan. Subjective judgments about the 
adequacy of housing were not at- 
tempted. It was considered feasible, 
however, to secure information re- 


|: 1953 the Bureau of Public As- 


*Mr. Hawkins was formerly on the staff 
of the Division of Program Statistics and 
Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance; he 
is now Legislative Reference Officer, Office 
of the Commissioner. 

The author of this article wishes to 
acknowledge the use of figures from an 
analysis of the housing data from the 
1953 study made by Alphonsus T. Storace. 
Mr. Storace submitted his study as a 
thesis in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Master of Arts 
in sociology in the Graduate School of 
Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y 

'For study data reported in earlier 
issues of the Social Security Bulletin, see 
Charles E. Hawkins, “Recipients of Old- 
Age Assistance: Income and Resources” 
(April 1956); Charles E. Hawkins, “Re- 
cipients of Old-Age Assistance: Their Re- 
quirements” (February 1957); Frank J. 
Hanmer, “Recipients of Old-Age Assist- 
ance: Personal and Social Characteristics” 
(April 1957); and Saul Kaplan, “Old-Age 
Assistance: Children’s Contributions to 
Aged Parents” (June 1957). For tabular 
data by State and highlights from the 
study, see Recipients of Old-Age Assist- 
ance in Early 1953 (Part I—State Data), 
Public Assistance Report No. 26, June 1955; 
cross tabulations for the Nation and an- 
alysis of national data are to be published 
as Part II of the same report. 
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garding the number of rooms in the 
home, number of persons in the 
household, and the absence or pres- 
ence of such facilities as electricity, 
running water, and telephone, as well 
as some data on the availability of 
cooking, refrigeration, and sanitary 
facilities. 

Other aspects of the study have 
indicated that recipients of old-age 
assistance are, on the average, not 
only past the minimum age of 65 
required for eligibility but that they 
are about 10 years older. Women 
outnumber men in the group by al- 
most 3 to 2, and, as might be an- 
ticipated, a great many of the women 
are widowed. It was also found that 
the recipients of old-age assistance 
live to a greater extent in small 
towns and rural areas than does the 
total population or the general aged 
population. All these basic charac- 
teristics affect the kinds of housing 
occupied by recipients. 

For a comparison to be most mean- 
ingful, the housing of aged recipients 
of assistance would be considered in 
relation to that of the total aged 
population. Such a comparison is 
not possible, however, because only 
limited information is available re- 
garding the housing of the total aged 
population. For this reason, the fol- 
lowing analysis is based on compari- 
sons of the housing characteristics 
of recipients of old-age assistance not 
in institutions with those of the gen- 
eral population of the continental 
United States, as recorded in the 1950 
Census of Housing. The regions for 
which comparisons are made cor: 
respond with the geographic divi- 
sions used by the Bureau of the Cen- 
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sus.2 The data on recipients’ housing 
are for old-age assistance recipients 
not in institutions in 47 of the jur- 
isdictions in the continental United 
States; Vermont did not participate 
in the study, and data on recipients’ 
housing were not available in Mary- 
land. 


Size of Households 


Recipients of old-age assistance live 
alone much more frequently than 
persons in the general population. At 
the time of the study, nearly a third 
of the recipients (31 percent) lived 
in one-person households, compared 
with 9 percent of the general popula- 
tion. Both proportions showed con- 
siderable variation among different 
parts of the country, but they were 
lowest in the South Atlantic and East 
South Central States. In general, the 
data indicate that recipients live 
alone most frequently in the regions 
where income levels of the general 
population are relatively higher and 
assistance payments are relatively 
closer to adequacy. 

Households consisting of two per- 


2 These divisions and the States compris- 
ing them are as follows—New England: 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
Middle Atlantic: New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania; East North Central: 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin; West North Central: Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota; South 
Atlantic: Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; East South Central: Alabama, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, and Tennessee; 
West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas; Mountain: Arizona, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific: 
California, Oregon, and Washington. 

*In 1953 about a sixth of the general 
aged population lived alone or with non- 
relatives only. The greater frequency of 
one-person households among aged re- 
cipients probably reflects the greater ex- 
tent of widowhood among aged recipients 
and the fact that childless aged individuals 
have a higher probability of receiving 
assistance than do aged parents. 








Table 1.—Households of old-age as- 
sistance recipients! and of the 
general population ?: Median num- 
ber of persons in household and 
median number of rooms in home 
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1 Continental United States, except for Maryland 
and Vermont, for which 1953 study data are not 
available. 

2 Continental United States; based on data for 
occupied dwelling units from 1950 Census of Hous- 
ing. 


sons were nearly a third again as 
frequent among old-age assistance 
recipients as among the general pop- 
ulation, but households with three 
or more persons were substantially 
less frequent. Though fully two-thirds 
of the recipients lived in households 
consisting of one or two persons, 
only slightly more than one-third of 
the general population lived in such 
households. Appreciable numbers of 
recipients of old-age assistance, how- 
ever, were members of relatively large 
households. About 10 percent of the 
recipients lived in a household of five 
or more members and nearly 2 per- 
cent in households with eight or more 
members. These two proportions 
were approximately doubled in the 
South Atlantic and East South Cen- 
tral States and were less than half 
as large in the Pacific region. 

Nationally, the median number of 
persons in households in which old- 
age assistance recipients lived was 
2.0, or slightly less than two-thirds 
the median size (3.1 persons) of all 
households in the general population 
(table 1). 


Number of Rooms in Home 


In the Nation as a whole, the 
median size of homes in which old- 
age assistance recipients lived was 
approximately four rooms. One-room 
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establishments were occupied by ap- 
proximately 1 out of 10 recipients— 
a finding that strongly suggests the 
furnished room or similar accommo- 
dation as a common type of housing 
for the relatively high proportion of 
recipients living alone. The propor- 
tion of recipients living in one room 
was higher in the Middle Atlantic 
States than in any other section of 
the country. At the other end of 
the scale, more than 5 percent of the 
recipients lived in homes with seven 
or more rooms and more than 15 
percent in homes with six or more 
rooms. The sizable proportion of old- 
age assistance recipients living in 
larger homes reflects the fact that 
relatively more recipients than per- 
sons in the general population live 
in rural areas and in small towns, 
where homes tend to be somewhat 
larger, in terms of the number of 
rooms, than homes in urban areas. 
Larger homes were most frequent in 
New England, and they were least 
frequent in the East South Central 
region—one of the two regions where 
the median number of persons in re- 
cipients’ households was found to be 
largest. 

The median number of rooms in 
the recipients’ homes was 3.9, or ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the median 
of 4.7 rooms for all households (table 
1.) When the median number of per- 
sons in the household (2.0 for recip- 
ients and 3.1 for the general popula- 
tion) is related to the median num- 
ber of rooms, old-age assistance re- 
cipients had somewhat more space— 
more rooms per person—than did the 
general population. 


Electricity 


Electricity is today generally avail- 
able in the homes both of the gen- 
eral population and of old-age assist- 
ance recipients (table 2). For the 
country as a whole, data from the 
1950 Census indicate that 92 percent 
of all households had electricity. 
Among old-age assistance recipients 
early in 1953, 88 percent were re- 
ported to have this utility. The 4- 
point difference between these na- 
tional percentages is attributable al- 
most entirely to the South Atlantic 
and East South Central regions. Both 
for the recipients and for the general 
population, electricity was available 
to a lesser extent in these regions 


than elsewhere in the country. More- 
over, in these regions the assistance 
recipients fared substantially less well 
in relation to the availability of elec- 
tricity than did their neighbors. In 
the East South Central region, 80 per- 
cent of all households but only 68 
percent of old-age assistance recip- 
ients had electric power. In the South 
Atlantic States the percentage for 
all households was 87, and for the 
assistance recipients it was 79. In 
all other sections of the country the 
proportions were about the same. 

The type of community in which 
a recipient of old-age assistance lives 
affects the likelihood of his having 
electric power. In 1953 the percent- 
age of recipients having electric pow- 
er in urban areas (communities of 
2,500 or more) was 96. At the other 
extreme, on farms, it was 68 percent. 
In smaller towns and villages and 
other rural-nonfarm areas the per- 
centage was 83. 

A marked difference was found in 
the extent to which white and non- 
white recipients had electric power. 
For 93 percent of the white recipients, 
electricity was available; the propor- 
tion rose to 98 percent for those in 
communities of 2,500 or more and 
dropped only to 79 percent for those 
living on farms. In contrast, for the 
nonwhite recipients the overall per- 
centage was 67, with 86 percent of 
those who lived in urban communi- 
ties but only 41 percent of those liv- 
ing on farms having electricity. These 
differences may reflect the generally 


Table 2.—Households of old-age as- 
sistance recipients | and of the gen- 


eral population 2: Percent with elec- 
tricity 
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lower level of living of the nonwhite 
population; they may also be in part 
attributable to the geographic loca- 
tion of the nonwhite recipients, since 
they were concentrated in the two 
regions where electricity was least 
often available for both recipients 
and the general population. 


Refrigeration 


Electrical, gas, or other mechanical 
refrigeration has become common 
among households in the general 
population. In the 1950 Census, 79 
percent of all households were re- 
ported to have such refrigeration, 10 
percent used ice, and a slightly small- 
er proportion had some other type 
of cooling or had no refrigeration 
available. Although mechanical re- 
frigeration was less frequently found 
in the homes of recipients of old-age 
assistance, the extent to which it 
was found was substantial. In the 
country as a whole, 55 percent of 
the recipients had mechanical re- 
rigeration. Percentages were again 
low in the South Atlantic and East 
South Central regions, 44 percent 
and 30 percent, respectively (table 
3). In all other regions a majority 
of the recipients had mechanical re- 
frigeration; the proportion was larg- 
est in the West South Central region 
—62 percent. Ice was used as a 
means of refrigeration by a somewhat 
larger proportion of the assistance 
recipients (16 percent) than of house- 
holds in the general population. Re- 


Table 3.—Households of old-age as- 
sistance recipients | and of the gen- 
eral population 2: Percent with me- 
chanical refrigeration 
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available. 

2 Continental United States; based on data for 
occupied dwelling units from 1950 Census of Hous- 
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cipients used other types of refrig- 
eration or had no refrigeration of 
any kind about twice as often as did 
the population in general; the pro- 
portions were 21 percent for all re- 
cipients and ranged from 11 percent 
in the West South Central States to 
36 percent in the East South Central 
States. 

Some kind of refrigeration was 
more common for the recipients in 
urban areas than for those in rural 
areas. The range was from 65 per- 
cent of the recipients on farms to 81 
percent of those in urban communi- 
ties. There was relatively little differ- 
ence, however, between white and 
nonwhite recipients in the extent to 
which they had this facility. 


Telephone 


The 1950 Census of Housing did 
not provide information on the extent 
to which households in the general 
population had telephones, but in- 
formation on the availability of tele- 
phone service to old-age assistance 
recipients was secured in the 1953 
study. 

Many States recognize the need 
for a telephone as a requirement of 
recipients only in special circum- 
stances, such as illness. It is there- 
fore not surprising that telephones 
are much less frequently found 
among recipients than such facilities 
as electricity and refrigeration. More 
than a third of the recipients of old- 
age assistance, however, either had 
a telephone of their own or had ac- 
cess to a telephone in the building 
in which they lived. The prevalence 
of telephone service among recipients 
varied widely by place of residence, 
with 49 percent of the recipients in 
urban areas but only 14 percent of 
those living on farms having tele- 
phones. Telephones were more than 
twice as common among the white 
recipients as among the nonwhite— 
40 percent and 18 percent, respective- 
ly. A majority of the white recipients 
living in urban communities (52 per- 
cent) had a telephone. At the other 
extreme, only 1 percent of the non- 
white recipients living on farms had 
telephone service. 


Cooking Facilities 

Of all recipients of old-age assist- 
ance who were not in institutions, 95 
percent had some type of cooking fa- 


Table 4.—Households of old-age as- 
sistance recipients! and of the 
general population ?: Percent with 
cooking facilities 
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cilities; for all households in the 
general population the percentage 
was 98. The recipients with cooking 
facilities included 9 percent who 
shared them with other households 
and 5 percent who had only the fa- 
cilities provided in light-housekeep- 
ing rooms. At least 4 out of every 5 
recipients, however, had the exclu- 
sive use of cooking facilities in quar- 
ters other than light-housekeeping 
rooms. 

Cooking facilities tended to be 
available slightly more often in small- 
er communities and on farms, prob- 
ably because there were fewer places 
outside the home where cooked food 
might be obtained, and they were 
found slightly more often among 
nonwhite than among white recip- 
ients. The proportion of old-age as- 
sistance recipients with cooking fa- 
cilities varied from 88 percent in the 
highly urbanized Middle Atlantic re- 
gion, where larger proportions of re- 
cipients lived in roominghouses, 
boardinghouses, or hotels, to 98 per- 
cent in the South Atlantic States 
(table 4). 


Running Water 


The 1950 Census indicated that ap- 
proximately 82 percent of all house- 
holds had piped running water inside 
the structures in which they lived 
(table 5). The range in this percent- 
age among different parts of the 
country was wide—from 52 percent 
in the East South Central region to 
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Table 5.—Households of old-age as- 
sistance recipients | and of the gen- 
eral population ?: Percent with run- 
ning water in home 
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94 percent in New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States and 95 per- 
cent in the Pacific region. In the 
country as a whole, the old-age as- 
sistance recipients do not fare as 
well as all households; the percent- 
age with running water available 
was 68. 

Differences between recipients and 
the general population with respect 
to the availability of running water 
varied greatly among different sec- 
tions of the country. In the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, Mountain, 
and Pacific regions the percentages 
of recipients and all households re- 
ported to have running water were 
approximately the same. In other 
regions the differences were substan- 
tial. The greatest differences were 
found in the East South Central and 
South Atlantic States. In the for- 
mer States fewer than a third of the 
old-age assistance recipients had run- 
ning water, while more than half of 
all households had this facility. In 
the South Atlantic region, 49 per- 
cent of the recipients and 70 percent 
of all households were reported as 
having running water. 

The prevalence of this facility in 
homes is related in substantial de- 
gree, of course, to available com- 
munity facilities. In urban commu- 
nities more than 9 out of 10 as- 
sistance recipients had running water 
in their homes. Among recipients 
living on farms, the percentage was 
only 19. White recipients as a group 
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had running water more than half 
again as often as the nonwhite re- 
cipients, and white recipients living 
on farms had running water six 
times as frequently as nonwhite re- 
cipients who lived on farms. As in 
the case of electricity, these latter 
differences may reflect the generally 
lower level of living of the nonwhite 
population and may also reflect in 
part the concentration of the non- 
white recipients in regions where run- 
ning water was generally less avail- 
able for both recipients and the gen- 
eral population. 


Sanitary Facilities 


Though the possibility of having 
fiush toilets and bathtubs is directly 
related to the availability of running 
water, by no means all households 
with running water have these addi- 
tional facilities. Nearly 68 percent 
of the old-age assistance recipients 
had running water in their homes, 
but only about 50 percent had both 
a flush toilet and a bathtub. An addi- 
tional 5 percent had a flush toilet 
but no bathtub. Eight percent of 
the recipients who had water faucets 
in the house had no other sanitary 
facilities. The proportion of recipients 
with flush toilets and bathtubs varied 
greatly according to the size of the 
community in which they lived. Only 
8 percent of the recipients living on 
farms in nonmetropolitan areas but 
82 percent of the recipients living in 
cities of 100,000 or more had both. 

A substantially larger proportion 
of households in the general popula- 
tion (74 percent) than of the assist- 
ance recipients’ households ‘56 per- 
cent) had flush toilets (table 6). Ap- 
proximately 90 percent of all house- 
holds had flush toilets in the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, and Pacific 
States but only 43 percent in the 
East South Central region. The per- 
centage was nearly as high for the 
recipients as for the general popula- 
tion in the New England, Middle At- 
lantic, and Pacific regions, exceeding 
85 in each of these three sections of 
the country, and dropped to the low 
figure of 20 percent for the East 
South Central region. 

Some differences in the availability 
of flush toilets and bathtubs were 
found between recipients who main- 
tained their own households and 


Table 6.—Households of old-age as- 
sistance recipients | and of the gen- 
eral population 2: Percent with flush 
toilets 
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those who lived in the households of 
other persons. Recipients who lived 
in the household of a son or daughter, 
other relative, or a nonrelative had 
such facilities more frequently than 
those who were still maintaining their 
own homes. 


Sleeping Rooms 


An indication of crowded living 
quarters is the extent to which sev- 
eral persons are obliged to share a 
sleeping room. Accordingly, data 
were collected in the 1953 study on 
the extent to which old-age assist- 
ance recipients shared sleeping rooms 
with others. Of all recipients, nearly 
three-fifths (58 percent) were the 
sole occupants of the room in which 
they slept. More than a fourth (28 
percent) shared the sleeping room 
with the spouse only. Among 6 per- 
cent of the recipients, a second per- 
son other than the spouse shared 
the sleeping room; 2 percent shared 
the sleeping room with two other 
persons; and 1 percent of the recip- 
ients slept in the same room with 
three or more other persons. The 
presence in the sleeping room of a 
second person other than the spouse 
occurred most frequently when the 
recipient maintained his own home 
with relatives other than a spouse 
or children as members of his house- 
hold. It was found that the use of 
one sleeping room by three or four 
or more persons was most frequent 

(Continued on page 16) 


Social Security 


Notes and Brief Reports 


Applicants for Account 
Numbers, 1956 


Social security account numbers 
were established for almost 4.4 mil- 
lion persons in 1956, bringing the 
cumulative total of accounts estab- 
lished since the beginning of the pro- 
gram to 121.7 million (table 1). The 
number established during 1956 was 
greater than that in any other year 
since 195. and exceeded by 1.2 per- 
cent the 1955 total. 

The increase in 1956 was largely 
the result of three factors. First, in 
January—March many farm operators 
made application for account num- 
bers; they were covered under the 
1954 amendments but did not need 
their account numbers until early 
1956, when they reported their 1955 
earnings for social security purposes 
with their income-tax returns. Sec- 
ond, approximately 114,000 account 
numbers were assigned in October-— 
December to members of the Armed 
Forces, for whom contributory cov- 
erage under old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance was established 
under the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ 
Survivor Benefits Act, adopted in 
August 1956. A third factor increas- 
ing the number of social security ac- 
count numbers was the continuing 
expansion of employment opportuni- 
ties. 

That a relatively large number of 
the accounts established in January-— 
March were for farm operators is 
shown by the data, which indicate 
that an unusually large number of 
applicants were from agricultural 
States. In the region, for example, 
that includes Iowa, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, and South Dakota, new appli- 
cations for account numbers made 
up 20 percent of all applications dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1956 but only 
8 percent of those filed in the first 
quarter of 1954. 

When applicants for account num- 
bers are distributed by age and sex, 
there is little difference between the 
1956 applicants and those applying 
in 1955. There is a significant differ- 
ence, however, between the 1956 ap- 
plicants and those who applied in 
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1954. In 1956 and 1955, for example, 
men constituted 55 percent and 53 
percent, respectively, of all applicants, 
but in 1954 they made up only 47 
percent of the total. 

The proportion of applicants under 
age 20 was almost the same (about 
57 percent) in 1956 and 1955. Slightly 
less than 2.5 million applications for 
account numbers were received in 
1956 from persons under age 20—an 
increase of only 1.1 percent from the 
1955 figure (table 2). In 1954, before 
the extension of coverage under the 
1954 amendments, applicants were 
largely new entrants into the labor 
market. In that year, applicants un- 
der age 20 constituted 65 percent of 


all applicants. More accounts were 
established in 1956 than in 1954 for 
all age groups, but the increase was 
greater for those over age 20 than for 
youths. 

More than 461,000 account num- 
bers were established in 1956 for per- 
sons aged 60 and over. Though this 
figure was 6.8 percent less than that 
in 1955, it represented a threefold 
increase from the number of ac- 
counts established in 1954 for per- 
sons in that age group. Applicants 
aged 60 and over formed approxi- 
mately 11 percent of all applicants 
in 1956 and 1955, a larger propor- 
tion than in any other year; in 1954, 
applicants aged 60 and over consti- 
tuted only 5.7 percent of all appli- 
cants. 

Applications in 1956, like those in 
the preceding year, reflected the 


Table 1.—Number of applicants for account numbers and cumulative number 
at the end of each period, by sex and by year, 1945-56 
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Table 2.—Applicants for account num 








bers, by sex and age, 1956 and 1955 
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2-24..........| 283,970 | 275.348 | +3.1 | '151,573 | 136,724 | +10.9 | 132,397 | 138,624 —4.5 
25-29........--| 152,375 | 139,307 +9.4 90 , 536 72,819 | +24.3| 61,839 | 66,488 —7.0 
I dinicininreas | 125,371 | 117,606 | +6.6 70,647 55,695 | +26.8| 54,724] 61,911 —11.6 
oS a 138,000 | 133,111 +3.7 70,195 54,448 | +28.9| 67,805 78,663 —13.8 
40-44.........-| 170,489 | 166,575 +2.3 | 83,018 69,382 | +19.7| 87,471 97,193 —10.0 
45-49... 191,753 | 182,044 +5.3 | 93,831 80,691 | +16.3 | 97,922 | 101,353 —3.4 
50-54.._- 184,675 | 171,479 +7.7 95,672 | 84,457 | +13.3 | 89,003 87,022 +2.3 
55-59. 171,007 | 170,784 +0.1 96,421 93 , 287 +3.4 74,586 | 77,497 —3.8 
60 and over...| 460,816 | 494,666 —6.8 | 203,751 | 334,267| —12.1 | 167,065 | 160,309 +4.2 
60-64........| 170,437 | 179,492 —5.0 | 100,225 | 109,900 —8.8 | 70,212) 60,592 +0.9 
65-60... .....- 125,526 | 152,272 | —17.6 78,642 | 108,575 | —24.1 46,884 | 48,697 —3.7 
70 and over 164,853 162,902 +1.2| 114,884 | 120,792 —4.9| 49,960} 42,110 18.7 





1 Excludes 1,039 applicants in 1956 (828 men and 211 
480 women) whose ages were not reported. 


women) and 1,119 applicants in 1955 (639 men and 
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Table 3.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, race, and 
age group, 1956 


Total 

















Male Female 
Age group |-_—_——— —_________— — ei ieee Sake - 5 alia ame ac = 
Total | White! Negro | Total White ! Negro Total White,! Negro 
acs Cle Re = a ae 2 as eee) Wee, pee ne = = - a 
Total _ _|4,376,315 |3,922,427 | 453,888 |2,391,183 |2,174,901 | 216,192 1,985,132 1,747,436 | 237,696 
| 
Alia TONG antes | iY Ee BE BOLUS oes: eas 
Under 15._.| 271,960 | 243,033 28,927 | 183,133 | 161,878 21,255 88,827 | 81,155 | 7,672 
40........ 2,224,860 11,977,751 | 247,109 |1,161,751 {1,028,606 | 133,145 |1,063,109 | 949,145 | 113,964 
20-39... ....-| 699,716 | 592,528 | 107,188 | 382,951 | 348,207 | 34,744 | 316,765 | 244,321 72,444 
40-59 717,924 | 670,894 47,030 | 368,942 | 355,462 | 13,480 348 , 982 315,432 33,550 
60-64.......) 170,437 | 162,003 8'434 | 100/225 | 96,361 3'864] | 70'212 | 65.642 4570 
65-69.....- | 125,526 | 117,793 7,733 78,642 74, 259 4,383 46,884 $3,534 3,350 
70 and over_.| 164,853 157 ,597 7,256 114,884 109 ,676 5, 208 19 969 47,921 2,048 
Unknown... | 1,039 | 828 211 655 542 113 384 286 vs 











i Represents all races other than Negro. 


effects of coverage extension to jobs 
in which many Negroes are employed. 
The 454,000 applications for account 
numbers received in 1956 from Ne- 
groes made up 10 percent of the total 
(table 3). Although the number of 
these applications was 12 percent less 
than the number received from Ne- 
groes in 1955, it represented an in- 
crease of 41 percent from the number 
in 1954. 


$$ —_—_—_ 


Disability Insurance 
Trust Fund, 
January-June 1957* 


At the end of June 1957 the trust 
fund established by the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 19561 for the 
disability insurance aspects of the 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program had been in opera- 
tion for 6 months. The fund operates 
in the same way as the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, but 
it is entirely separate from it. 

The contribution rate for the entire 
program, both for employer and em- 
ployee, was raised from 2 to 214 per- 
cent of covered wages, effective Jan. 
1, 1957, with the total increase of % 
of 1 percent allocated to the disability 
insurance trust fund. The first con- 
tributions to the new fund came from 
the levy on wages paid in January. 
A rise of % of 1 percent in 
the tax on earnings from self- 
employment is also allocated to the 
disability insurance fund. Since self- 


* Prepared by Sophie R. Dales, Division 
of Program Research, Office of the Com- 
missioner. 

1See the Bulletin, September 1956, pages 
3-20. 
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employed persons pay their contri- 
butions on an annual basis, practi- 
cally no contributions have yet been 
received from them. 

By the end of June, contributions 
totaled $333.3 million, and the follow- 
ing amounts had been placed in the 
disability insurance trust fund: 


Amount 
1957 (in millions) 
PORES Sc Coicbs ch ene one tev aeesen $52.1 
EE a ey eee Pe) ea Oe ee 65.8 
MN liad beil.2.JseokSc aha ens sees 31.2 
May ise td 118.6 
SUMO 255 soc Liss Coretta an ieee ot oeiers 65.5 


By June 30, transfers totaling $3.9 
million had been made—the amount 
estimated as one-ninth of the total 
deposits made by the States in Feb- 
ruary—June under voluntary agree- 
ments for old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability imsurance coverage of their 
employees (at the combined employer- 
employee rate of 4% percent of cov- 
ered payrolls). At the end of June, 
interest of $1.4 million was credited 
to the fund. 

About $1.3 million had been with- 
drawn from the disability insurance 
trust fund by the end of June for 
reimbursement to general revenues 
for expenses that the Treasury De- 
partment incurred in establishing 
and operating the fund. Adjustment 
between the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund and the disabil- 
ity insurance trust fund for the ex- 
penses of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance and the Treas- 
ury Department in administering the 
disability insurance aspects of the 
program will be made at or after the 
close of each fiscal year. 

Of the fund’s total assets of $337.2 
million held at the end of June, $11.9 


million was in cash and $325.4 million 
had been invested in Government 
securities. 

Estimates for the disability benefit 
payments made early in August for 
July (the first month for which bene- 
fits are payable) place the amount 
at about $8.2 million. When sufficient 
data are available, the BULLETIN’s 
monthly trust fund table will be ex- 
panded to provide continuing data on 
both the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance and the disability insurance 
trust funds. 
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ordered from the Superintendent of Doc- 
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(Continued on page 17) 


Social Security 





Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1949-57 


{In thousands; data correcte ed to. Aug. | 9, ), 1957] 

































































































at nome a ; oa Unemployment insurance 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs programs 
| Monthly retirement and . ; a Tem- | 
disability benefits ! Survivor benefits porary | 
. | a PAS SANS. oa ae : ae eh ea disability | Rail- 
Year and | Total | | benefits | road 
month | Monthly | Lump-sum ? under Vet- |Unem- 
| Rail- Civil 2 Pee VA: ' eas State | erans’ | ploy- 
eae 2 | Qoewinn | Veter Unem- laws” | legis- ment 
Social road =| Service! . 1. P — _— | loti . 
a Ce. ae ans Ad- Rail- Civil Veter- ploy- | lation "! | Insur 
Security | Retire- | Com- —-? . : a “2 ie 
Act ment | mis- minis Soc ial road Service | ans Ad- Social ment ance 
Act sion 2 tration § | Security | Retire- | Com- minis- | Secu- |Other ® Insur- | Act * 
| ey Act # ment mis- tra- | rity Act ance | 
| Act ® sion ? tion® | Act ® 
| aN —— | t 
'N umber of beneficiaries 

956 a : oO ot BRK aoa ea y ; ee el ae ge peseson ce i" _ 
ane ) 6,114.4 437.2 | 244.6 | 2,738.5 | 2,260.1 | 211.0 80.7 | 1,175.8 49.3 | 12.2 | 22.4 1,072.1 45.6 23.0 
July. 2 437.3 244.6 | 2,743.9 | 2,274.0 212.1 80.9 | (a) | 48.3 | 12.0 | 24.4 975.6 | 47.9 38.4 
Aucust. 8 439.1 248.8 | 2,749.6 | 2,200.7] 212.8 81.5 | (12) 50.6 | 12.3 | 34.6 931.8 52.1] 78.0 
September 5 $40.9 249.4 | 2,752.8 | 2,302.3] 213.8 82.1 | 1,174.7 | 43.3 | 11.4 | 33.0 888.9 | 47.7 | 43.6 
October 441.2] 249.3] 2,758.7] 2,314.0 214.8 82.9 (12) 38.7 12.6 | 36.5 752.3 30.3} 39.9 
November 6,606.2 442.8 248.8 | 2,761.7 | 2,429.2] 215.5 83.9 (2) | 37.2] 12.0 | 35.2 796.2 31.0 | 45.4 
December. -| 6,677.1} 443.3 255.9 | 2,764.7 2,451.0 216.0 85.5 | 1,179.5 | 38.3 | 11.2 | 32.5 | 940.6 39.9 | 53.5 

| | ' 

1957 | | | | 
lemme $7772! | $44.1 259.0 | 2,766.4] 2,483.6 | 217.3 85.6 (2 56.7| 12.6 | 39.8 | 1,452.5 | 53.1] 75.3 
February $45.3 262.6 2,768.3 2,509.1 217.5 86.3 (2 48.0 11.9 | 28.0 1,529.5 61.6 | 68.6 
March. __. |} 448.1 265.8 | 2,773.3 2,535.7 | 218.7 87.4 | 1,178.2 61.5 | 12.6 26.4 1,500.4 61.7 67.9 
April | 451.1 268.0 2,782.5 2,572.0 | 219.6 88.5 (2 66.5 12.8 26.5 1,310.5 51.1 57.9 
May | 453.0 | 271.0 | 2,789.3 2,602.5 | 220.1 9.0 (2 65.5 13.0 24.2 1,199.4 40.4 | 49.0 
June tl 454.7 | 274.0 2,796.5 2,632.7 | 221.1 91.3 2 58.2 12.5 | 22.2 1,171.6 40.2 39.7 

a — Ee — —_—— = — “ 4. +. —- 

Amount of benefits '8 

1940 $1, 183,462 $17,150 isii4, 166 | | $62,019 $317,851 | |$105, 696 | $11,833 $12,267 | —_ | $518,700 > $15,961 
1941 1,079,648 51,169 | 119,912 | 64,933 320,561 111,799 | 13,270 | 13,943 | 344,321 | 14,537 
1942. . ] 124,351 76.147 122,806 68,115 325 , 265 | } 111,193 15,005 14,342 | 344,064 |..........| 6,268 
1943 911,696 92,943 | 125,795 | 72,961 331,350 Be | 116,133 17 ,843 17,255 | 79,643 | ecent 7 
1944 1,104,638 | 113,487 | 129,707 | 77,193 | 456,279 5 |. 144,302 | 22,034 | 19,238 | 62,385 | $4,215 582 
1945 2,047 ,025 148,107 | 137,140 | 83,874 697 ,830 |-- | 254,238 26,127 23,431 445 , 866 126 ,630 2,359 
1946 1,135,413 222,320 | 149,188 | 94,585 |1,268,984 7 | 333,640 | 27,851 30,610 |1,094,850 |1,743,718 | 39,917 
1947 4,658,540 177,053 | 106,876 |1,676,029 ’ . | 382,515 29,460 33,115 $11,368 | 776,165 970,542 | 39,401 
1948 4,454,705 | 208 642 | 132, 852 |1,711,182 171,837 | 36, Oll | “$918 413,912 32,315 32,140 30,843 793 , 265 510,167 | 28,599 
1949_ 5,613,168 | 437,420 | 240,893 | 1 ‘ 392 , 215 196,586 | 39,257 | 4,317 477,406 | 33,158 | 31,771 30,103 [1,737,279 | 430,194 |103,596 
1950 5,196,761 | 651,409 | 254,240 »2 276 , 945 | 43,884 | 8,409 | 491,579 | 32,740 33 ,578 28 ,099 {1,373,426 34,653 | 59,804 
1951 5,503,855 {1,321,061 | 268,733 | 933 06,803 | 49,527 | 14,014 | 519,398 | 57,337 | 33,356 26,297 | 840,411 2,234 | 20,217 
1952 6,285,237 |1,539,327 | 361,200 | 5 » 22 91,504 | 74,085 19,986 | 572,983 | 63,298 | 37,251 34,689 | 998,237 3,539 | 41,793 
1953 7,353,396 |2,175,311 | 374,112 269, 300 11,840,437 743 ,536 83,319 | 27,325 | 613,475 87,451 43 ,377 45,150 962,221 41,698 | 46,684 
1954 9, te $28,900 | 298, 126 1,921,380 879,952 | 93,201 | 32,530 | 628,801 | 92.299 41,480 49,173 |2,026,866 107 ,666 |157,088 
195: 10,2 52 |3,747 438,970 | 335,876 |2,057,515 |1,107,541 | 121,847 | 39,362 | 688,426 | 112,871 | 42,233 51,945 |1,350,268 87,672 | 93,284 
195¢ 11,193 067 1,361, 331 | 490,445 | 400 647 |2,101,798 |1,244,073 | 133,171 | 49,675 | 699,204 | 109,304 | 41,895 49,538 |1,380,726 | 60,917 | 70,443 

1956 | | | 
June 897,302 341,549 38,287 | 33,108 174,292 97 ,875 10,608 4,123 58,082 9,798 3,515 3,002 116,040 4,452 2,571 
July 901,859 345,879 | 38,319 33,786 175,115 98,741 10,683 | 4,157 58,215 | 9,583 3,420 | 3,138 111,708 4,970 4,145 
August 921,519 2,619 38 ,531 | 33,7 176,671 99,727 10,741 | 4,202 | 58,733 10,081 3,570 4,859 112, 207 5,630 | 10,291 
September 902 ,032 3907 ,049 41,971 | ox 174,546 | 100,445 11,143 | 4,242 58 ,026 8,618 2,845 | 4,632 | 94,919 4,499 5,561 
October 903,856 | 359,780 42,064 33,343 | 176,636 | 101,163 | 11,116) 4,318 | 58,721 7,714 | 3,737 | 5,333 | 91,476 | 3,258 | 5,197 
November 920,583 | 369,732 42,250 | 33,975 | 176,373 107,672 | 11,164 | 4,353 58 ,634 7,492 | 3,476 4,957 91,700 | 3,168 | 5,637 
December. 940,191 373,581 42 ,297 | 35 , 897 175,459 | 109,012} 11,195 | 4,411 58 ,395 7,702 | 2,634 | 4,61: 104,245 | 3,883 6, 868 

| | } 

1957 
January 1,035,052 | 379,451 | 42,489") 36,296 176,610 110,850 11,275 | 4,508 | 59,981 | 11,453 | 3,951 | 5,206 177,598 | 5,572 | 9,772 
February. | 1,026,267 | 386,033 | 42,619 36, 950 | 177,163 | 112,326 | 11;309| 4,564 | 60,168 9,668 | 3,271 3,490 | 164,860 5,594 | 8,252 
March 1,049,807 | 398,084 | 42,958 | 881 177,105 | 113,903 11,389 4,666 | 60,149 12,424 | 3,850 3,698 | 168,841 5,886 8,973 
April......| 1,054,073 | 414,809 | 43,291 38131 177,783 | 115,887 | 11,453 4,719 | 60,053 | 13,3906 | 4,246 | 3,594 | 154,329 5,155 | 7,227 
May -| 1,059,618 | 427,303 | 43,521 | 38,823 | 178,243 | 117,591 | 11,506 | 4,762 | 60,507 | 13,082 | 4,774 | 3,416 | 145,657 4,222 6,211 
June -| 1,045,945 435,385 43,714 | 39,160 | 179,234 119,252 | 11,579 | 4,807 | 60,720 11,678 5,054 3, 003 | 123 ,540 3,710 5,109 


* Represents av erage = of beneficiaries in a l4-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 

1® Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning Jan. 1955 in- 
cludes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. 

it Beginning Sept. 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, readjust- 
ment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War II. 
Beginning Nov. 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, unem- 
ployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service since June 
1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

‘3 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 





! U nder the | Soci ial See curity Act, retirement benefits —old- -age, Ww ife’s s, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old- -age beneficiaries— partly esti- 
mated; (beginning Jan. 1957 includes a few child’s benefits paid, solely because 
of disability, to children aged 18 or over). Under the other 3 systems, benefits 
for age and disability; beginning Dec. 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning 1955, payments estimated and adjusted quarterly. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning 1957, 





includes a few benefits to disabled children aged 18 or over; partly estimated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb. 
1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 
mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans; data for 
beneficiaries shown as of end of quarter; beginning 1955, payments on estimated 
basis and adjusted quarterly. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8’ Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs; beginning 1955, data for veterans’ programs on estimated basis. 
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disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 
1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except 
for civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which are adjusted monthly. 
Source: Based on reports of odminietrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1941-57 


(In thousands] 
































Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
, Federal ‘eros 
Perioc | contributions ! : Taxes on State un- oe Railroad un- 
aaa ee eee PP se carriers employment Pa sc dire | employment 
| contributions ? and their insurance taxes 5 | insurance 

Retirement | Disability 2 employees contributions 4 = | contributions ® 

and survivors | y | 

| 

Fiscal year | 
EE roe ae $190 ,498 $170,012 $1,093 ,900 $119,944 | $84,738 
..), a Eo: | =e 334,278 208 ,795 1,217,737 158,361 | 102,710 
SE aac aicnitteenceees came inedseee A. 4 Sees 445 ,95 267 ,065 1,353,272 179,909 121,518 
CN iris cba tee pamabaetskeueas wes So *. |} =e 486,719 285 ,038 1,251,958 184,544 | 131,993 
Sane ae 1 a S > eee 8 528,049 282,610 1,009,091 179,930 | 129,126 
1946-47 tea? Seer =s aaa a Sf 3 481,448 380 ,057 1,001,504 184,823 | 141,750 
I ses esprianhcrisnsoves SOF ee | 482,585 557,061 1,007 ,087 207 ,919 145,148 
1948-49. ____- eo” oS eee ee 553,461 563 ,833 988 , 965 222,850 9,816 
1949-50.......-- ‘ wipe Reet iind meee a. 3 a 662 , 262 550,172 1,094,406 226 , 306 18,855 
1950-51. oe ee | Al *  § 3S eee 684,343 77 ,509 1,364,590 233 ,537 24,681 
1951-52. - fw eee 722,850 734,990 1,431,997 258 ,945 25 ,734 
1952-53 _ - 4,096 ,602 |_- 744,646 619 ,959 1,367 ,806 276 ,557 25 ,066 
1953-54 _ _- Pos eee: | ie Se ee 464 , 363 603 ,042 | 1,246 , 230 285,135 27 ,656 
1954-55 7__ oo i pee } 5,087,154 469 , 856 600 , 106 1,142,009 279 , 986 23 ,720 
1955-66 7... 2... res a) eee 808 , 207 634,323 1,328,722 | 324,656 | 34,043 
1956-57 8_ pomsiand : a . of 6,539,887 |... ‘ 1,170,998 616,013 1 537,127 330 ,031 77 ,894 

1956 
ee eee ee ae ca. e LOE Gl aie eco eee 45,109 53,751 12,140 1,204 2,698 
ER See Re ee Ree ee PRE MEE Bius vnndsuoncwaae * 560,769 23 ,376 148,138 1,719 434 
ES ee ee ea a 60 ,862 81,404 295 , 588 742 9,833 
on SEE ET ee F Se eae Bene Jt ]) Se eae 49,785 53,453 10,879 621 8,783 
eae ee ee ee ——, MID AIND Ioccannteccceus ae 51,738 24,959 109 ,393 598 617 
RRR EERESE | wc} Repeeboneaneaes: 53,677 74,306 208 ,899 865 10,352 
I aie sos pace nice cabin |? eee 52,326 54,580 12,033 699 7,731 
| 
1957 

ES ep eT ea eae * > ee 63 ,435 21,165 80 ,086 40 ,242 386 
Ne Pees leer es 775,301 $52,079 45,449 82,796 152,570 262 , 886 7,133 
"ae eee Ses para 572,293 B5, 966 49,861 15,155 10,166 11,402 
NE a Oa ee reer . “| 632,911 31,249 45,650 14,939 169,528 1,511 562 
te le ek Rh a 1,141,249 122,338 67,058 83 , 134 322,447 1,400 12,048 
NA ERE CONES ORES eee epee | 471,051 65 ,699 53 , 280 52,040 12,409 1,583 8,613 


1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed in 
employments covered by old-age, survivors, and disability insurance (beginning 
December 1952, adjusted for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes 
deposits in the trust fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; be- A 


ginning January 1951, on an estimated basis. 


2 Under the 1956 amendments to Title II of the Social Security Act. 
3 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- 
tirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 


for the entire fiscal year. 


4 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions from 


ability insurance funds. 


8 Preliminary. 





employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary dis 
Data reported by State agencies. 
6 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


ct. 

6 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

7 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 
of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government. 


* Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 
Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government 
and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 





OAA RECIPIENTS 

(Continued from page 12) 
when the spouse, among other per- 
sons, was a member of the house- 
hold. At least 1 recipient out of 6 
who lived in the home of a son or 
daughter or other relative shared a 
sleeping room with persons other 
than a spouse. In general, evidence 
of crowding, as reflected by the pro- 
portion of recipients sharing a sleep- 
ing room with a person other than 
a spouse or with two or more persons, 
was most frequently found in South- 
ern States. 


Summary 


Old-age assistance recipients gen- 
erally live in households containing 
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fewer persons than do households in 
the general population. The median 
size of households in which the re- 
cipients live is 2.0 persons, and for 
the general population the median 
household size is 3.1. The number 
of rooms in the home is also smaller 
for old-age assistance recipients than 
for all households, but the difference 
is less than that in the number of 
persons per household. For recipients 
the average number of rooms is 3.9; 
for all households, 4.7. The number 
of rooms per person is actually great- 
er for households of old-age assist- 
ance recipients than for households 
in the general population. 

In most sections of the country, 
old-age assistance recipients have elec. 


tricity and running water to about 
the same extent as the general popu- 
lation. Relatively fewer recipients 
are in households with mechanical 
refrigeration and fiush toilets, and 
telephones are probably far less gen- 
erally available to them than to the 
general population. In southern sec- 
tions of the country the facilities are 
less available to the general popula- 
tion than they are elsewhere; and 
in the same sections the households 
of old-age assistance recipients fare 
substantially less well than those of 
the general population. Several fa- 
cilities are less generally available 
to the nonwhite recipients of old-age 
assistance than to the white recip- 
ients. 
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Table 3.-—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, by 





| 
Wage and salary disbursements ? 





specified period, 1940-56 } 


{Amounts in millions; corrected to Aug. 12, 1957] 





Payrolls * covered by— 
































Old-age and survivors | State unemployment Railroad retirement and 
insurance 4 insurance unemployment insurance 5 
Period Pee? Es | eee. 
Total Civilian | | Percent Peroent Percent 
| | Of civilian | Of civilian of civilian 
| Amount | wages and | Amount wages and Amount wages and 
} salaries salaries salaries 
= = — ee |— capa ainactaaeeoas 
Calendar year: } | 
_ =e ee . -| $49,818 $49 , 255 $35 ,560 72.2 $32,352 65.7 $2,280 4.6 
[Se eee ene 62,086 60, 220 45 , 286 75.2 | 41,985 69.7 2,697 4.5 
_ Sara e 82,109 75,941 57,950 76.3 54,548 71.8 3,394 4.5 
Pkhtescnsaacdanwassads .| 105,619 91 , 486 69,379 75.8 65,871 72.0 4,100 4.5 
ae acon ccns 117,016 96,983 73,060 75.3 | 71.0 4,523 4.7 
1945_- i ‘ 117,563 95,744 71,317 74.5 66,411 69.4 4,530 4.7 
| ERSTE eee oe 111,866 104,048 | 79 ,003 75.9 | 73,145 70.3 4,883 4.7 
ae aaeeoues | 122,843 118,775 92,088 77.5 86 , 234 72.6 5,113 4.3 
Ee iGeleie 135,142 131,172 101,892 77.7 95,731 73.0 5,539 4.2 
1949__ Sardine 134,379 130,131 99 ,645 76.6 93 ,520 71.9 5,133 3.9 
BE Soba uw aero celienetae 146,526 141,527 109 ,439 77.3 | 102,835 72.7 5,327 3.8 
a 170,776 162,136 131,000 80.8 | 118,243 72.9 | 6,101 3.8 
Sea 184,947 174,475 143,000 | 82.0 | 127 ,320 73.0 | 6,185 3.5 
1953_. = 197 ,363 187 ,026 155,000 82.9 | 138 ,657 74.1 6,147 3.3 
ee 195,513 185 ,562 154,000 83.0 | 136 , 594 73.6 5,630 3.0 
| a ee oem 210,339 200 , 561 169 ,000 84.3 148,144 73.9 5,801 2.9 
a eee 7 | 227 , 237 217 ,535 | 185 ,000 85.0 163 ,959 75.4 6,203 2.9 
1955 | 
January~March__..-.. 49,331 46,913 39 ,000 83.1 33 , 869 72.2 1,342 2.9 
April-June--_.......- : 51,750 49 , 260 40.000 81.2 | 36,182 73.5 1,418 2.9 
July-September - -- a 53,797 51,354 | 43,000 83.7 | 37 ,816 73.6 | 1,519 3.0 
October-December ae 55,461 | 53,034 | 46,000 | 86.7 40,277 75.9 | 1,522 2.9 
1956 | | | | 
January-March... -_- cee 53,977 | 51,559 43,000 | 83.4 | 38,715 75.1 | 1,527 3.0 
April-June... .-.-__- = 56,068 | 63,632 44,000 | 82.0 | 40 , 360 75.3 | 1,550 2.9 
July-September _---...- 57,766 | 55,335 46,000 | 83.1 40 ,757 73.7 | 1,550 2.8 
October-December. - - -- — 59,426 | 57,009 50,000 | 87.7 44,127 77.4 | 1,576 2.8 
| ' 


! Continental United States, except as otherwise noted. Earnings and payroll 
data are before deduction of social insurance contributions. Data for 1953-56 


preliminary. 


2 Wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in continental United States and, 
in addition, pay of Federal personne] in all areas. Quarterly data reflect pro- 


rating of bonus payments. 


§ Taxable plus estimated nontaxable wages paid in specified periods. 
‘ Excludes earnings of self-employed persons, who have been covered since 





Jan. 1, 1951. Beginning 1955, quarterly data exclude wages and salaries of agri- 
cultural labor, now reported only on annual basis. 

5 Includes a small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. Beginning 
1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 

Source: Data on wage and salary disbursements from Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, Department of Commerce; payrolls covered by selected programs from 
reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-57 
{In thousands] 





Net total State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
Total of U.S | nexpended = vs ee - a ms 
Period SS¢ Z ' Govern bal +e | Bal 
. atend o ment at end o ‘ | - alance | | p | y Balance 
‘ penser set eres Interest | With- ar age ee Interest | With- rey 
period * caieen , period Deposits | earned | drawals ¢ gre | Deposits earned | drawals hem 
| | 
Cumulative, January 
1936-June 1957 - - $9,062,665 | $8,975,667 7 $81,973 |$23,122,558 | $2,487,320 \$17, 118,071 | $8,491,807 | $1,287,925 | $211,887 | $1,205,657 | 8% $294,155 
Fiseal year: | 
1941-42... 3,150,103 866 ,000 11,103 1,095,991 | 61,997 | 368,070 | 2,883,655 | 76,266 | 5,424 9,072 266 , 447 
1942-43_.__ 4,372,460 1 , 228 ,000 5,469 1,217 ,686 75,562 | 174,334 | 4,002,569 92,441 6,862 1,834 369,891 
1943-44. . 5,878,778 1,503,000 8,778 1,349,307 88,527 60 ,000 5,380,403 109 ,375 8,001 591 408 375 
1944~45____ 7,315,258 1,437,173 8,084 1 256,003 113,139 70 ,492 6,679,054 118,794 | 10,502 785 636,204 
1945-46. __ 7,449,089 101,827 40,120 1,009, 909 130,374 | 1,128,735 6,690,601 116,214 13,221 17,197 758,488 
1946-47___. 7,869,044 | 443 ,000 17,044 1,005, 273 131,418 | 817 ,802 7,009,491 127,576 | 15,470 51,657 859,554 
1947-48 8 323 ,029 $46 399 24,630 | 1,007,346 | 147,076 798,132 | 7,365,781 130,634 18, 203 60,793 | 
1948-49. 8,160,141 160 ,067 44,085 984,031 | 160 ,033 1,227,115 | 7,262,844 77 | 20 ,067 76,978 | 
1949-50) 7,428,181 724 ,068 23 ,633 1 ,097 ,797 149,192 1,866,620 | 6,643,214 15,166 17,874 | 145 , 369 
1950-51... .- 8 ,073 ,548 649 , 935 15,035 | 36% | 149,469 847 , 190 7,308,211 14,891 16,593 51,115 
1951-52. -.. 8,660,339 582, 885 26,855 , 438 | 166,614 | 1,006,097 7 , 907 , 968 19,806 16,459 49 232 
1952-53. _ - 9 , 250,069 589, 961 20,850 | 1,371,184 | = 188,587 | 908,442 | 8,559,297 19,907 | 16,415 97,921 
1953-54 8,995,709 248 ,07 5,352 1,245,961 208 , 841 1,604,819 | 8,409,280 22,079 | 15,633 142,055 
1954-55 8,458 , 800 45,162 10,514 1,146,188 186 ,874 1,759,544 7,982,797 15,881 11,277 202,648 | 410,939 
1955-56 8,794,426 257 ,674 88 , 294 1,333,147 | 186 , 907 1,286,964 | 8,215,887 31,233 8,491 105,510 345,153 
1956-57 9 062,665 274,187 781,973 1,577,672 | 211,997 | 1,513,750 8,491,807 74,347 7,835 133, 180 294,155 
| 
1956 | 
April-June 8,794,426 197 ,938 ¥ 88 294 472,710 | 46,724 | 368 , 763 8,215,887 19,768 1,942 | 20,670 345,143 
July-September - _. 8,982,117 216,980 3,582 490 ,906 | 52,627 | 310, 105 8,449,314 16,767 2,113 32,50 31,528 
October-December - 9,069,279 142,629 3,138 330 , 384 53,365 | 286 , 759 8,546,305 | 16,273 2,017 $2,400 317,418 
1957 
January-March | 8,847,698 279,480 5,666 250 , 065 52,805 501,431 8,347,744 16,398 1, SYO 39,905 295,741 
April-June... ..... ..| 9,062,665 194,058 81,973 506,317 | 53,3 | 415,455 8,491,807 24,910 1,31 28,310 294,155 
| 


| Beginning 1949, not strictly comparable with data for earlier years because 
of differences in accounting methods in source materials used. 

2 Beginning December 1954, includes assets of the Federal unemployment uc- 
count, under the Employment Security Administrative Financing Act of 1954. 

$ Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re 
deemed. 

4 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 

6 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 


6 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 

7 Preliminary . 

’ Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ad- 
ministration fund amounting to $97,646,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 
account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses because of retro 
active credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment Insur 
ance Act Amendments of 1948. 

* Includes transfer from general funds of $81 million for the Federal unemploy 
ment account, held temporarily as undisbursed appropriation 


Source: Unpublished Treasury reports. 
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Branp, Dorotuy. “The Place of Re- work, New York, Vol. 38, July 1957, You Adopt a Child. New York: 
lief in a Family Agency.” Journal pp. 343-350. 50 cents. Henry Holt and Co., Ine., 1957. 

of Jewish Communal Service, New PERLMAN, HELEN Harris. “Freud’s 368 pp. $4. 
York, Vol. 33, Summer 1957, pp. Contribution to Social Welfare.” A handbook for childless couples 
429-436. $2. Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. Written by the parents of 12 adopted 


CANADIAN WELFARE CoUNCIL. Social 31, June 1957, pp. 192-202. $2.25. children. 
Services for Unmarried Parents. Van Pracc, Puitip H. “Basic Con- FLory, Mary C. “Training the Men- 
Ottawa: The Council, 1957. 28 cepts of Social Work.” Social tally Retarded Child.” Nursing 


pp. 50 cents. Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 31, Outlook, New York, Vol. 5, June 

CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL. Super- June 1957, pp. 183-191. $2.25. 1957, pp. 345-347. 50 cents. 
vision. Ottawa: The Council, i . GOTTLIEB, BERNHARDT S. Understand- 
1957. 16 pp. 25 cents. Child Welfare ing Your Adolescent. New York. 
The fourth in a series of pamphlets Beatt, Eart J. “Community Organ- Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1957. 252 

on staff development. ization to Meet Homemaker Serv- pp. $3.95. 

Fitzsimmons, MarcaRET R. ‘“Home- ice Need.” Child Welfare, New Hacan, HELEN R. “Distinctive As- 
maker Service: Current Practice York, Vol. 36, July 1957, pp. 7-13. pects of Child Welfare.” Child 
and Future Planning.” Social 45 cents. Welfare, New York, Vol. 36, July 
Casework, New York, Vol. 38, June Berc, B. RosBert. “Separating Sib- 1957, pp. 1-6. 45 cents. 

1957, pp. 308-314. 50 cents. lings in Placement.” Child Wel- HERSTEIN, Norman. “The Replace- 

Hocuwatp, HILDE LANDENBERGER. fare, New York, Vol. 36, July 1957, ment of Children from Foster 
“Teaching the Principle of Self- pp. 14-20. 45 cents. Homes.” Child Welfare, New York, 
Determination to Foreign Stu- Bowers, SwWITHUN. “The Social Vol. 36, July 1957, pp. 21-25. 45 
dents.” Social Casework, New Worker in a Children’s Residential cents. 
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Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-57 


[In thousands] 


Receipts 
Period Net 
contribution Interest 
income and received 3 
transfers ! 


Cumulative, January 1937-June 1957 $48 617,852 | $4478 356 





- 


Fiseal year 
1941-42 895 ,619 71,007 
1942-43 1,130,495 87 ,403 
1943-44 1,292,122 | 103 ,177 
1944-45 1,309,919 | 123 ,854 
1945-46 1,238,218 | 147 , 766 
1946-47 és 1,459 ,867 163 , 466 
1947-48 aan 1,616,862 | 190,562 
1948-49 1 693 ,575 230,194 
1949-50. 2,109,992 256,778 
1950-51 3,124,098 287 ,392 | 
1951-52 3,597 ,982 333 ,514 
1952-53 6 4,096 602 386 ,640 | 
1953-54 6____ ; — wa 4,589,182 450,504 
1954-55 & __- f =a oe 5,087,154 447 ,580 | 
1955-56 6 6,442,370 494 889 
1956-57 6,539,887 | FAN 558 | 
| 
1O5€ 
June § : - 552,091 206,196 | 
July auates : Z 351,031 1,081 
August - ‘ 818,805 3,135 
September : ‘ te 412,743 19,522 
i A vo na uoaet 218,114 19,121 
a Se ee ee 06 , 322 5,381 
December -- 248 ,790 235,215 
1957 
January ---- 291 , 274 1,174 
February : . ube cniuatnnat ee 775,301 3,902 
March. peuaas iinatiadasebeeneien 572,293 14,969 
See Jon Sik kee e Gad daaaed< ews | 632,911 20 ,493 
ee 1,141,249 8,088 
June 5__ 471,051 228 ,477 


! For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 1951, 
equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, from May 1951, 
deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes 
amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ sur- 
vivors. Beginning 1952, includes deductions for refund of estimated amount of 
employee-tax overpayment. Excludes contributions to the disability insurance 
trust fund under the Social Security Act, as amended in 1956. 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financia] interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951. 


3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 





Expenditures Assets 
| Net total of Cash Total 
Benefit Administra- | U.S. Govern- balance assets 
payments tive expenses 3 | ment securities at end of at end of 
acquired 4 period period 
| | 
$28 , 9A7 ,392 $1,099,901 $22, 263 ,318 $765 , 598 $23,028,914 
| 

110,281 26,766 | 821,034 25,560 | 3,227,194 
149 304 27 , 492 | 1,035,200 31,462 | 4,268 , 296 
184 ,597 32,607 | 1,172,036 37,521 5,446,391 
239 ,834 26 ,950 1,137,411 67,100 § 613,381 
320,510 37 ,427 1,902,453 | 92,693 7,641,428 
425,582 40,788 1,193,600 56,056 8,798,390 
511,676 | 47 ,457 1,194,445 109,902 | 10,046,681 
607 ,036 | 53 ,465 1,293 ,891 79,279 11,309 ,949 
727 , 266 | 56,841 1,414,152 247 ,789 12,892,612 
1,498 ,088 | 70,447 1,677 ,976 412,768 14,735,567 
1,982,377 84,649 | 1,950,252 326,985 | 16,600 ,036 
2,627 ,492 89 ,429 1,544,542 | 548 ,763 | 18 ,366 ,356 
3,275,556 RS 636 1,522,270 702,752 | 29 042,615 
4,333,147 103 , 202 1,240 ,627 560,511 21,141,001 
5,360,813 124,339 1,462,540 550,078 | 22,593,109 
6,514,581 150,057 22/1) , 287 765,598 | 23,028,916 
480,708 ), 239 473 ,767 7 550,078 | 22,593,109 
479 651 | 11,300 221,601 | 632,795 | 22,454,270 
486 813 9,923 380 ,931 577 ,068 22,779,473 
489 ,770 10,483 127,148 636,227 | 22,711,485 
489,791 14,940 ~249 ,759 618,492 | 22,443,991 
488 599 11,997 127,383 602,260 | 22,555,097 
507 , 764 12,186 122,28 688 ,601 22,519, 153 
527 ,202 11,027 243,750 686,569 22,273,371 
535 ,443 12,826 86 ,922 830,582 | 22,504,306 
574,628 13,014 141,534 688 ,668 22,503 ,927 
646 ,696 17,248 391,059 1,069,188 22,493 ,388 
648 , 202 12,359 782,195 775,768 | 22,982,163 
640 ,021 12,755 56,923 765,598 | 23 ,028 ,916 


adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of services. 
Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans and preparations 
for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 

4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

5 Preliminary. 

6 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of 
the U.S. Government. 

7 Includes $44,306 of unappropriated receipts. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government 
and unpublished Treasury report. 
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Table 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the 
month by type of benefit and by month, June 1956-June 1957, and monthly benefits awarded, June 1957 ' 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to July 26, 1957] 








Wife’s or Widow’s or 

















‘ ? ’ | p ‘ ‘ 
Total Old-age husband’s Child’s | widower’s | Mother’s Parent's 
Item oe - —— _— — ere: ae Gaaenne 2) | aac ae - ae eben Ba a att sumernssnnsensuinss 
| | | | i | ia dd 
Number | Amount Number | Amount | Number | Amount) Number | Amount — Amount/ — Amount — Amount 
| | | | | 
aie | co eee ; = = nepanilletiod 2 a 5 he . eee roe a 
Monthly benefits in cur- } 
rent-payment status | 
at end of month | 
1956 | | 
| | | | } 
ae 8,374 ,453/$439 423.8) 4,731,942/$296,976.4) 1,255,018/$41 968.4) 1,316,728/$48,662.0! 747,766/$36,647. 7| 297 ,204/$13,875.9 25,705|$1,203.3 
July 8,451,169) 444,620.4) 4,781,036) 300, 776.8) 1,268 ,051| 42,477.0) 1,320,390} 48 912.8) 756,213) 37,106. 2) 299 ,675| 14,047.2| 25,804) 1,300.4 
August-.---- 8,566,410) 452,345.9] 4,855,552) 306,613. 1) 1,290,596) £3.508.9 1,327,584) 49,300. 1] 764,555] 37,561.7| 302,199] 14;225.8| 25/924] 1,308.3 
September. | 8,647,776) 457,493.9) 4,907,729) 310,408.4| 1,307,228) 43,939.9| 1,333,003) 49,637. 4| 772,132) 37 ,976.6| 301,685) 14,217.8) 25,999] 1,313.8 
October -_-- 8,701,498) 460,942.4) 4,941,397) 312,833.8) 1,315,464) 44,250.7| 1,337,359) 49,930.3) 780,034) 38,407.0) 301,188] 14,202.0] 26,056} 1,318.6 
November 9,035,408) 477 ,403.7| 5,064,198] 319,516.2) 1,410,825] 47,506. 6) 1,340,508) 50,168. 2} 891,682} 44,615.7] 301,522) 14,244.4] 26,673] 1,352.6 
December 9,128,121) 482,592.9] 5,112,430 322,536.8) 1.433/507| 48,325.6) 1,340,995) 50,323.7) 913,069) 45,779.7| 301,240] 14,262.2) 26,880) 1,364.8 
| | | | } 
1957 | | | 
| | 
} | 
January 9,261,391} 490,300.8) 5,184,797) 327,385.5 1,460, 641| 49,315.0) 1,351,695) 50,907.4) 934,177) 46,921.4| 302,932) 14,389.9) 27,149] 1,381.6 
February 9,387,369) 498,358.4) 5,254,626) 332,736.2) 1,490,286) 50,517.4| 1,360,227| 51,396.7| 951,557/ 47,875.9| 303,432] 14,443.4| 27,241] 1,388.8 
March.-- 9,607,354) 511,986.7) 5,390,335) 342,649.65) 1,542,889) 52,512.7/ 1,371,428) 51,935.2} 970,314) 48,919.3] 304,945] 14,567.9] 27,443] 1,402.0 
April 9,927,903) 530,695.6) 5,584,232) 356,244.9) 1,625,159) 55,453. 4) 1,392,629} 52,794. 1] 989 516} 49,978.6) 308,689) 14,807.5| 27,678) 1,417.2 
May..... -|10,175,747| 544,893. 5) 5,734,363) 366,471.7) 1,684,131) 57,519.1) 1,411,694) 53,571.5|1,006,242) 50,904.4] 311,304] 14,994.1] 27,923] 1,432.8 
June._.-- 10,342,119) 554,636.9) 5,832,253) 373,230.2) 1,718,969) 58,748.6) 1,427,435) 54,282. 6/1,020,455| 51,706.6] 314,885) 15,223.9] 28,122] 1,445.0 
| 
Monthly benefits award- | | | 
ed in June 1957 | 238,625) 13,091.6) 130,421) 8,714.7 51,525) 1,736.6 28,776} 1,105.8} 19,586} 1,060.2} 7,903 m.9) 414 23.8 
Le, } } 


! For an explanation of the 
clude some paid to disabled children aged 18 or over. 


treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin forApril 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 
Monthly disability benefits first payable for July 1957. 





Beginning January 1957, child’s benefits in- 





THE FISCAL YEAR 
(Continued from page 2) 


States were lower in June 1957 than 
they had been a year earlier; seven 
of the 11 States with increases were 
Southern States. For all States com- 
bined, the average old-age assistance 
payments rose $4.37—from $54.29 in 
June 1956 to $58.66 in June 1957. 
Average payments were higher by 
$4.00 or more in 28 States and by 
$3.00-$3.99 in nine States. Four States 
reported relatively small decreases in 
average payments. 

Increases during the year in the 
number of families and children re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children 
were fairly substantial for the Na- 
tion and for a majority of the States. 
In June 1957, 647,200 families and 
1,831,900 children were receiving as- 
sistance. These totals were 5.5 per- 
cent and 7.3 percent, respectively, 
higher than those in June 1956. In 
12 States caseloads rose 10 percent 
or more, and in an additional 16 
States they went up more than 5 
percent. The national caseload de- 
clined in July-October and increased 
in each of the subsequent 8 months. 
For June 1957, however, 27 States 
reported decreases in caseloads, and 
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the combined caseload for all States 
(excluding Puerto Rico) declined 
slightly. In Puerto Rico the relative. 
ly large increase in the number of 
families that received aid to depend- 
ent children resulted when the num- 
ber of pending applications was sub- 
stantially reduced. Between June 
1956 and June 1957 the national av- 
erage payment per recipient rose 
$1.69—from $24.35 to $26.04. The 
increase was $2.00 or more in 21 
States and $1.00-$1.99 in 15 States. 
The number of recipients of aid 
to the blind rose each month except 
February, when a_ substantial de- 
crease in Texas was primarily re- 
sponsible for a slight drop in the na- 
tional caseload. The decrease in 
Texas resulted from transferring to 
the program of old-age assistance, 
on a selective basis, blind recipients 
who were aged 65 or over. The case- 
load for the country as a whole rose 
from 105,800 in June 1956 to 108,400 
in June 1957. Changes in State av- 
erage payments were approximately 
the same as in old-age assistance. 
Recipients of aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled numbered 
283,900 in June 1957, compared with 
258,300 in June 1956. During the 
year, payments were initiated under 


the new State-Federal program in 
Kentucky; in June 1957, 46 States 
had programs of aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled in opera- 
tion. The national average payment 
per recipient rose $2.38—from $56.72 
in June 1956 to $59.10 in June 1957. 
Increases of $3.00 or more in average 
payments occurred in more than half 
the States. 

The total number of cases receiv- 
ing general assistance in June 1957— 
294,000—was 1.5 percent greater than 
in June 1956. Among the States, de- 
creases and increases in caseloads 
over the year were divided about 
equally. The average payment per 
case for all States combined rose from 
$52.07 in June 1956 to $54.90 in June 
1957. 


@ More workers received unemploy- 
ment benefits during the fiscal year 
1956-57 than in the preceding year, 
and the total amount of benefits paid, 
as well as the average check for total 
unemployment, was also higher. In 
the year ended June 30, 1957, more 
than 5 million workers received at 
least one benefit check for unemploy- 
ment covered by the State programs 
or the program of unemployment 
compensation for Federal employees. 
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Table 7.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, num- 
ber of lump-sum death payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards 
of lump-sum death payments, 1940-57 


(Corrected to July 26, 1957] 
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| Monthly benefits Lump-sum awards 
Year and quarter ! 
| ar , , Number of 
| Wife’s or ’ Widow’s or ’ , Number of . 
Total Old-age husband’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s payments —— 
Pa Tapers | ees r ee Seeeeee ee! Powe i 
1940 psa jae 254 , 984 132,335 | 34,555 59,382 4,600 23 , 260 852 75 ,095 61,080 
| ee Bee aE ee 269 , 286 114,660 36,213 75,619 11,020 30 ,502 1,272 117,303 90,941 
1942. _- tes a 258 , 116 99,622 33,250 77 ,384 14,774 31,820 1,266 134,991 103 ,332 
1943... ‘ neue 262,865 89,070 31,916 85,619 19,576 35,420 1,264 163,011 122,185 
1944 . : hacwwel 318,949 110,097 40,349 99,676 24,759 | 42,649 1,419 205,177 151,869 
1945 eas wha 462,463 185,174 | 63 ,068 127,514 29,844 | 55,108 1,755 247 ,012 178,813 
1946__. é ina eaea ee 547,150 258,980 | 88,515 | 114,875 38 ,823 | 44,190 1,767 250,706 179,588 
1947 Per SEN ey ae, 572,909 271,488 | 94,189 115,754 45,249 | 42,807 3,422 218,787 181,992 
1948. —* 13 enn eter 596 , 201 275,903 | 98 ,554 118,955 55,667 | 44,276 2,846 213 ,096 200 ,090 
1949_ eae) en 682,241 337 ,273 117,356 118 ,922 62,928 43 ,087 2,675 212,614 202,154 
1950__.-- Sidicadcaenen ae 962,628 567,131 162,768 122,641 66,735 41,101 2,252 , 960 200,411 
1951. eibaeik cnn pibeecna 1,336 ,432 702,984 228 ,887 230 ,500 89,591 78 ,323 6,147 431 , 229 414,470 
1952_. eat ae OR Wea | 1,053 ,303 531,206 177,707 183 ,345 92,302 | 64,875 3,868 456 ,531 437 ,896 
ee ae idiieaedniti | 1,419,462 771,671 246 ,856 212,178 ae | 71,945 3,946 532,846 511,986 
a ee ee | 1,401,733 749,911 236 , 764 212,796 128 ,026 70,775 3,461 536,341 516,158 
1956... ..- jaledwcel 1,657,773 909 , 883 288 ,915 238 ,795 140,624 | 76,018 3,538 589,612 566 , 830 
ee te 25 tea ee 1,855,296 934 ,033 384 , 562 211,783 253 ,524 | 67,475 3,919 572,291 546 ,984 
| | 
1954 | j 
January-March... eS 346,440 187,531 59,037 52,257 29,091 17,634 890 136, 587 131,749 
pS eee | 380,542 209 , 201 64, 266 56,167 31,480 18,464 964 145,660 140,211 
July-September... .........-.. 326,154 176,190 55,495 49,217 28,177 16,265 810 127,417 122,338 
October-December... ....--- 348 ,597 176,989 57 ,966 55,155 89,278 18,412 797 126,677 121,860 
1955 | 
| 
January-March--_---- Shese 396,719 219 , 209 75,936 50,547 34,389 15,917 721 127,646 122,660 
April-June......-- er eae | 504,709 291 ,587 86,914 67,375 36 ,663 21,263 907 165,082 159,272 
July-September_-_._.-.........- 402,163 217,849 67,324 : 34,855 19,631 969 149,649 143 , 806 
October-December............- 354,182 181 ,238 58,741 59,338 34,717 19,207 941 147 , 235 141,092 
1956 | 
January-March.-...........---- | 346,713 185, 202 59,905 | 52,382 31,845 16,587 792 140 ,862 135,218 
pS eee er 413,242 223 ,469 | 73,641 60,706 35,271 | 19,244 911 162,620 55,268 
July-September_....-....------| 438 ,803 244,225 | 87,051 | 55,098 33 ,842 17,7 839 149,594 142,149 
October~December-.-.........-- 656 , 538 281,137 | 163,965 | 43,597 | 152,566 | 13,896 1,377 119,215 114,349 
| 
1957 
| 
January-March..--.......-.---- 659,107 348,711 | 151,515 | 65,676 72,076 | 19,885 1,244 | 173,108 166,199 
April-June _ vn 950 ,319 538,112 | 226 , 361 94,031 65 ,848 | 24,642 1,325 | 198,975 190 ,089 
= J a 


' Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, p. 29; for 1945-49, in the Bulletin for March 1950, p. 22; for 1950-53, in the Bulletin for 


March 1954, p. 29. 





Total benefits amounted to $1,530.5 
million, received in compensation for 


58.1 million weeks of unemployment. 


Benefits were paid, on the average, 
for 11.6 weeks, and the average week- 
ly check paid for total unemployment 
was $27.53. 

During June 1957, seasonal factors 
reduced the number of claims for 
unemployment benefits. Insured un- 


Bulletin, September 1957 


employment under the State pro- 
grams and the program for Federal 
employees dropped to a weekly aver- 
age of 1,251,200. This average, al- 
though 7 percent less than that in 
May 1957, was 6 percent greater than 
the average in June 1956. The num- 
ber of initial claims, which represent 
new unemployment, declined about 
12 percent to 881,500 but were about 


2 percent higher than the total a 
year earlier. In an average week in 
June, 1,171,600 unemployed workers 
drew benefit checks; in May the av- 
erage had been 1,199,400. Benefits 
paid during the month totaled $123.5 
million ($22.1 million less than in 
May), although the average check 
paid for total unemployment—$27.44 
—dropped only 3 cents. 
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Table 8.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and ben- 


| Nonfarm | 
Region and State place- 
ments 
Total : 528,319 
Region I: 
Connecticut - - - é : 7,822) 
ee ee eee 3,294) 
Massachusetts _--___--- 16,600) 
New Hampshire-_----- 2,192) 
Rhode Island_.._.....- } 1,949} 
Vermont... ........- ; 1,530] 
Region II: 
New Jersey.-_---- ‘ 11,928) 
New York.-......- ee 73,619) 
Puerto Rico------ 2,258 
Virgin Islands. ---- s 315} 
Region III: 
Delaware-..-.---- sie fe §12) 
District of Columbia_.-__-- 2,876) 
Maryland-.-......- 6,952) 
North Carolina__---- | 12,316} 
Pennsylvania_-_-_---- — 24,9 7} 
Ven. .......- oe 7,387) 
West Virginia......_..__- 2, 064| 
Region IV: 
ae : 8,041) 
ae ect we 17,582) 
Le ee 9,245) 
Mississippi- ---- ss 7,116) 
South Carolina---. : 7,010] 
Tennessee - - - - - : 8,951) 
Region V: 
Kentucky .- -- -- Se 9,685) 
ES ee 12,146} 
aa eck ae 25,949) 
Region VI: | 
fenis.........- 19,182) 
ioee....... 3 : 6 872) 
Minnesota-.- - : 10,339) 
Wisconsin ----.---- 9,220 
Region VII: 
So Swe 6,472 
Kansas - - - - . 9,681) 
Missouri_- mess ; 7,816) 
Nebraska- - a AMES 4,942 
North Dakota = | 2,469 
South Dakota ‘ 1,964} 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas - - oe 5,430) 
Louisiana_-- = ? 7,849) 
Oklahoma. - - ees A 13,184) 
ae 50 , 366! 
Region IX: 
Colorado-.-.- ‘ 2 8,847 
Montana 2,834 
New Mexico-. ae 3,890 
Otan..... : — 3,032 
Wyoming : : 1,998 
Region X: 
Arizona. 4,876 
California_-- : siete 38,691 
Hawaii----- a 1,350 
Nevada-_- 2,453 
Region XI: | 
Alaska---. i 801| 
) ee oe eee 4,190} 
Oregon - : : : 6, 247) 
Washington £ ae 8,938) 


| Includes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment insurance program, 


| 


Initial claims? | 


Total 


881,492 


15,036 
5, 259} 
42,671| 
3,857] 
14,622| 
1,125} 


44,083 
157 , 784) 
377} 


0] 


1,679) 
2,839) 
11,128) 
38,101) 
84,865) 
8 ,567| 
6,503) 





11,330 
55 ,463 
37,070 


42,392 
20,144 

5,596 
10 ,336 


3,961 
4,534 
25,901 
2,260 
353 


327 


6,746 
8,169 
6,790 

19,483 


3,005 
1,904 
2,348 
1,944 


515! 


3,720 
71,500} 

1,378} 

1,437 


R10 
1,035 
9,653 

10,863 


Women 


379,793 


8,211) 
2,550 
26,318 
2,218) 
9,215) 
649} 


22,659) 
RR 702) 
117} 

0 


569) 
846) 
4,788) 
20,094} 
36,726) 
3,273 
1,213 


105 


808 
26 , 987) 
486) 


265) 


136| 
372| 
5,029) 
2,629) 
| 


efits, by State, June 1957 } 


Weeks of unemploy- | 
ment covered by 
continued claims 


Total 


Women 


Weeks 
com pen- 


Ss 


ated 


5,263,871! 2,304,281; 4,686,419) 


76, 950| 
32,204) 
212,828) 











154,141) 


130,441] 
358,215} 
216 , 228! 


295 ,813 
132,061) 
57,644) 
73,756) 


25,781) 
27 ,867 
122,231 
14,419) 
3,039 
2,227) 


48 932 
51,492 
47 ,882 
126,941 


15,306 
15,485 
11,349 
12,082 

5,921 


16,329) 
403,700! 
9,285 
6,248 


9,133| 
8, 363 | 
38 ,685) 
57 ,028| 
| 


administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. 


? Total excludes transitional claims. 
3 Total, part-total, and partial. 


4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 





45,081) 
18,188 
118,783) 
13 , 299) 
33 ,943 
5,110) 
153,649) 
403 , 667) 
1,313) 
0| 


| 

3,289] 
5,840] 
29629) 
101,438) 
231720) 
33 ,685| 
10,873 


27 , 495) 
33,151) 
51,427) 
21,312) 
26,516) 
59,758} 


40,609) 
93,122 
81.965 


132,002 
56,918 
22,852 
29, 833 | 


12,670 
8,009 
51,263) 
7,310 
1,149 
1,017 


12,951 

12,173} 
16,755) 
42,433) 


18,418) 
I 


68 , 368 
28, 406) 
190,791) 
18 ,937 
56, 219| 

7,876) 


281 , 599 
492,632 


156,024 


121,483 
307 , 192 
194,377 


238 ,962 
126,559 
48 ,888 
63,565 


— Ord 


106,761 


14,134 
13,253 
9,751 


50,099] 


bined-wage plan. 


Compensated unemployment 


Benefits 
paid 4 


$123 540,360 


,904,134 
556,681 
,901, 250 
380 , 950 
.426,810 
176,847 


— 


8,742,711 
19,744,321} 
10,375) 


294) 


337,700} 
406 , 556) 
1,775,845} 
2,867,951 
13,884, 223) 
1,109,478) 
819,335 


1,238,416) 
936,758! 
953 ,323 
944,584 

1,013,632 
63,196,588 


2,808, 166 
10, 230 , 826} 
5,895,117) 


59,181 
, 202,459 
6,253 
0,061 


— no 
Sw 


9% 


e 


5A7 919 
705 ,075 
885,351 
344,705 
53,329 
45,538 


449 , 609 
940 048 
,037,774 
, 389, 805 


to 


329,696 
9,734,890 
164,154 


212,791 


294,166 
201,243 
1,082,886 


1,477,499 


All types of unemployment 


Average 
weekly 
number of | 
bene- | 
ficiaries | 


1,171,605} 


17,092! 
7,102 


3,856] 
15,794} 
41,057) 

129,748] 
13,290} 

9,484 


15,613 
11,281] 
22,697/ 
11,830} 
12,141} 
39 ,006) 





8923 
10,799) 
10,907 
2h ,699 


5 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
5 Data not available. 








Average 
Total unemployment weekly 
_...___| insured 
| unemploy 
} ment 3 
Weeks Average | 
compen- | weekly | 
sated | payment 
| 
4,252,998 $27. 44} 1,251,197 
63,767| 28. 85| 18,835 
24,391) 20.54 7,562 
145,905] 29.45 50,229 
16,346) 21.47 5,322 
48 ,596 27.27) 14,302 
7,253} 23. 25} 2,087 
248 , 906) 32.02} 71,165 
615, 427| 30.19 183 ,842 
416) 24.67)___. 
11) 26. 73) __ 
1 
10,704] 30.62 2,368 
15,054| 26. 48} 4,381 
57,548] 29.08 15,464 
152,792! 18.02 40,727 
467 ,319| 28..00| 135,296 
51,353} 21.11 15,904 
33 , 864! 22.31) 12,099 
59,595) 20.10 18,889 
42,384) 21.22 16,318 
83,306] 22.19 26,783 
43 , 668) 20.54 13,677 
44,429) 21.32 14,770 
147,297] 20.78 37,300 
113,809 23.62 31,941 
296 , 177) 33.90 81,175 
183,113} 31.21 54,012 
{ 
214,096) 28. 44 70,527 
116,908) 26.10 28,721 
45,183 23. 56| 13,546 
57 ,937| 30. 78) 17,821 
21,016 24. 90) 6,261 
24,921) 26. 86) 6,554 
80,524 21.88 28 , 298 
13,114] 25.51 3,109 
1,89) 24.73 538 
1,929 22. 22 533 
32,091 19. 30} 11,398 
39,078 22. 57) 12,314 
39 437 24.76 11,377 
190 ,623) 22.92 27,372 
12,619 31.44) 3,661 
13,253 26.8) 2,918 
8,982 25. 26 2,463 
9.427 28.03 2,784 
2,877 28.13 928 
12,055 26.09 4,003 
321,660 28.75 95 655 
5 860 25.29 (8) 
,422 31.52 1,48 
7,935 37.83 8) 
7,273 26.39 1,909 
35,805 28.39 9,079 
46,000 30.37 13,298 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
State agencies. 
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Table 9.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, June 1956-June 1957 ' 
{Except for genera! assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments) 
oe ite ios. F eae sane aah Gee ~ es ae 7S a T ~ Sg9e preen - Mey 7 
Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 
} children the | } to to the | Gen- 
| | $$$ —$____ perma- | General Old- jdepend-) 4 iq perma) eral 
Yearand | m.,. Old-age | Aid to nently patron is age ent : nently 
month | Potal ? assistance Recipients the blind and assistance | Total assist- | chil- to the and assist- 
eo | a i as totally (cases) ance | dren | Plind totally Prvonnl 
| dis- (fami- dis- 
Total 3 Children abled lies) abled 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1956 - oe ee ie eee Rp = —s" ee oa sa i ee ee 
| | i | | 
June ————— ee ll 720| 2,250,229} 1,707,629] 105,796] 258, 279 290,000]... | -0.2) -0.5) +0.3| +0.9] -4.3 
July- | oR Se 2,519, 469) 607,468 2,221,867; 1,691,346 105 , 990! 260 , 082) 288,000)... ._- -.2 —1.0 +.2) +.7) —.7 
August. - 2 -| 2,514,669) 606,973} 2,224,504) 1,692,992 106,449 262,105 297 ,000).......- -.2 -.1 +.4) +.8 +3.1 
September 2,511,947} 606,563) 2,228,005! 1,696,484, 106,609) 263,471 =a... - <-% +0, san ee 
October.....-}_._.._- -| 2,512,565) 605,925; 2,226,560) 1,697,530 106,820) 265 , 208) Recent SS } —.1} +.2 +.7 +.5 
November. ..|._. saaccusl | aaeeeee 608,661 2,238,994) 1,706,869) 107 , 193) 267 ,639) 290 ,000)....-- | (s) | +.5) +.3 + 9} +2.8 
December - --|_- : | 2,514,468 616,226; 2,270,657) 1,731,751! 107 ,483 269,191 305 ,000) . o---| +.1) +1.2 +.3 + .6) +5.4 
1957 
| | | | | 
January --.... i eee | 2,512,411] 623,342} 2,298,896) 1,753,536 107 ,531 271, 216) 334 ,000}........ —.1] +1.2 (4) +.8 +9.4 
a aes | 2,509,493) 629,847] 2,325,867) 1,775,169) 107 , 456 273 , 465) 337 ,000}........ —.1} +1.0) —.1) +.8) +.9 
.., Se eee |} 2,509,098 636,713) 2,351,251) 1,794,489) 107, 639) 276 , 133) 336 ,000) - a! & +1.1) +.2 +1.0) —.2 
April sti ondeswsnenwas | 2,508,104 642,611; 2,376,082) 1,814,287) 107, 974| 279,148 325 ,000) - | ©§ +.9) +.3 +1.1) —3.3 
_ 2 2, 506,394) 646,224) 2,392,527) 1,826,673) 108, 142} 281 , 865 309, ‘0 aided i —.1 +.6 +.2 +1.0) —4.9 
June 2,503 ,823 647,208; 2,398,693) 1,831,925 108, 441) 283 ,901 204, 000) Sanaa I —.1) +.2 +3 +.7) —5.0 
ctiogtile m CRS 1 ORE Ee ie Jb pdiloedii 
Amount of assistance 7 Percentage change from previous month 
1956 aE ee hee SA ee SS Sr ge - ee eS SY ee ee A PE ee ee ee 
| | | | | | | 
/  —e ee $233 , 784 ,000) $137 ,005 ,608 $54,785,725 | $6, 392 529] $14,649, 950! $15 ,079 ,000) —0.9 —0.3 —0.8 +0.3) +0.6) —6.0 
ee 234,750,000) 138,849,155 54,385,013 6,408,216; 14,656,710) 15,042, 800) +.4 +1.2 —.7] +.2) (4) —.2 
August......} 236,826,000) 139,029,605) 54,666,759 6,500,720) 14,901,223) 16,035, 000! +.9) +.3) +.5) +1.4) +1.7) +6.6 
September. 235,582,000, 138,796,047) 54,854,426 6,516 200) 14,977,834) 14,728,000 — .5) —.2 +.3) +.2) +. 5} —8.2 
October ___._- 243,631,000) 144,387,281] 56,389,879 6,715,577) 15, 362,558) 15,299 000) +3. 4) +4.0 +2.3) +3.1) +2.6) +3.9 
November...| 245,958,000) 145,133,252) 56 ,863 , 539 6,752,514) 15,659,665) 15,805,000) +1.0) +.5) +.8) +.6 +1.9 +3.3 
December__-| 249,777,000) 145,810 , 238) 58,571, 167 | 6,787,693) 15,834,611) 17,133, 000) +1.6) +. 5) +3 | ™ +11] +8.4 
| } | | | | | 
iy) | | | | | 
1957 | } | | 
January._...} 251,794,000} 145,158,000) 59,345,712 6,792,570} 15,861,668} 18,985,000}  +.8] —4 +13) +.1] + 2| +10.8 
February -| 253,508,000} 145,552,635 60 , 293 ,429 6,799,386) 16,068,612) 18,991 ,000} +.7} +.3 +1.6 t.1 +1.3) (4) 
March .-| 256,212,000) 146,009,789 61,360,890 6,834,412) 16,231,284) 19,241,000) +1.1 +.3 +1.8 +.5 +1.0) +1.3 
April —— 7,077,000) 146,560,554 62,323 ,996 6,854,191} 16,436,709) 18,549,900) +.3 +.4 +1.6} +.3) +1.3} —3.6 
May....-.. 1] 2s 256,616,000 146 , 766 ,526 62,471,755 6,901 , 479) 16,697,046) 17,306, ,000| —.2 +.1 +.2 +.7 +1.6; —6.7 
June = 255,479,000} 146,870,779 62,467,765 | 6,925,697) 16,778,529) 16,140, 000} —.4| +. | +4 +.5| —6.7 
— a - en ne as * see Soe! o aa Se 17 i I i L 
' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, meena 1953, p. 16. All data sub 3 Includes as recipients} the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
ject to revision. families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
? Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for determining the amount of assistance. 
medical care from genera! assistance funds and from special medica) funds; data * Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. * Decrease of less than 0.05 percent 
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Table 10.—Proportion of population receiving assistance 
(recipient rates), by State, June 1957 } 


| Except for general assistance, includes recipients receiving only vendor 
payments for medical care. All data subject to revision] 




















| | 
Children | | Recipients 
Recipients eo | Recipients | = = Recipients 
| of old-age | aenendent | of aid to erma- | of general 
assistance | aioe the blind | am rand assistance 
State per 1,000 | a per 100,000 | 9° toil ; per 1,000 
| population 1,000 population | disabled persons 
|} aged 65 a aatt agec . under 
| population | . sd per 1,000 — 
and over under and over population age 65 
j | agels | | aged 18-64 | 
| | | 
= | -, = a 
United | 
States | 
average *__| 168 30 | 98 33.6 44.5 
| — at . - — — 
en ee 434 49 | gi | 8.0 (8) 
Alaska.....--- | 309 47 79 |. Eee 7 
ee eee 208 37 | _ See te 3.9 
Ark __. 290 35 187 7.4 4 
Calif..... 226 31 i ae 4.2 
Colo eal 347 31 31 | 6.0 i 
Conn...... 74 18 21 | 1.7 4.3 
7s a 54 28 86 | 1.5 ica 
D.C .| 48 35 40 | 4.4 9 
<a -sl 168 49 98 | 2.5 (?) 
| 
a 366 27 159 7.0 1.4 
Hawaii 59 41 23 4.3 5.0 
Idaho | 145 19 49 2.9 st 
. one 96 26 53 2.3 (Pes 
Ind-_.. . | 80 15 __ at ES ae: 9.1 
Iowa.....- 123 21 86 setae 3.1 
Kans .| 149 19 46 | 3.7 2.5 
Ky... x 214 45 178 | 2.5 2.3 
La. | 590 53 129 9.2 3.6 
Maine- 116 36 85 3:i ct 
| EA 51 21 26 3.0 1.4 
Mass. 171 21 | 61 | 3.5 4.1 
Mich. . | 122 19 | 36 | a 8.6 
Minn 152 18 | 56 | 9 4.6 
Miss 449 43 | 405 4.6 6 
Mo 278 41 | © 178 6.0 2.7 
Mont 130 26 105 4.5 2.4 
Nebr-- 112 16 100 | 1.8 2.0 
Nev--- 212 19 :. 2 ee epee bs (7) 
N. H. | 89 14 68 | 1.1 4.6 
N. J..- 40 ll 25 | 1.4 *3.9 
N. Mex 210 53 | 88 | 4.5 ef 
oe 62 32 38 | 3.9 5.1 
N. C.. 182 36 187 | 6.3 1.3 
N. Dak 142 18 30 3.0 (‘) 
Ohio 115 17 63 1.8 9.1 
Okla 400 52 136 6.3 @® 
Oreg..- 110 18 28 3.7 (‘) 
Pa_. 49 25 6 238 2.1 4.0 
r. me 486 103 170 22.0 ‘6 
R. I 92 37 26 3.7 10.6 
8. C.. 252 25 132 6.6 1.0 
8. Dak 146 28 44 2.6 3.4 
Tenn -. 210 39 138 2.2 1.7 
Tex 344 21 i. & FERS @® 
Ses 175 21 46 4.2 4.2 
= =e 150 21 58 3.1 (?) 
V.1 (7) (*) (7) (7) (’) 
Va__- 62 20 59 2.9 (*) 
aes 220 26 46 3.7 isn 
Oa a 133 68 95 8.0 | 
| 107 15 43 .6 5.6 
Wyo. | 151 | 14 34 3.2 3.7 











1 Based on population estimated by the Bureau of Public Assistance as of 
July 1957. 

2 Includes a rough estimate for the Virgin Islands. 

8’ Average for 46 States. Data not available for the Virgin Islands. 
program in operation in remaining States. 

4 Average for 44 States. See footnote 7. 

§ Less than 0.05. 

* Includes recipients of payments made without Federal participation. Re- 
cipient rates excluding these recipients would be as follows: California, 145; 
Missouri, 158; Pennsylvania, 103. 

7 Number of persons aided not currently available. 

§ Includes unknown number of persons receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only. 
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Table 11.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 
for recipients of public assistance, by program and 


State, June 1957 } 


Old-age 








Aid to 
dependent 
children 


| $2, 47 1, o44 














State assistance 
' 

Pot. 2-5 |$14,340, 138 
eee | 2,490 
OARS: Role ee 
Calif. ...-.-.. | 266 ,663 
Colo | emma eats 
i 251,472 
0) 5 eer 1,730 
fe } 215,321 
Hawaii... ---- 7,835 
| a ea 2,213,676 
J Se ee 532,783 
| ee Tae ae 
ee 253 , 268 
_S SRE 10 
Maine_...__.. 46,824 
eee 2,504,469 
_ eee 220 , 562 
a 1,599, 564 
RSS See ae 
EA Mere 
of ee 7,591 
i: 3a 86,735 
Oa! ee Ree Cement nar ae 
N. Mex..-.-.--.| 56,782 
oe eae | 2,439,826 
2 eoapaaaiate | * 33,077 
i 210 ,456 
Ohio._- 566,155 
Ee 221 ,063 
_, eee | 209 ,828 
_ Ey Sees | 74,812 
ee ca dack ted cesesunen 
6, ek.......... a eae 
Wiehe. -.<.-... 1,649 | 
Sc 172 | 
[ae i gee UF | 
a 1,553,457 
. 69,848 
ED 692,120 | 
Wyo. 











| Aid to 
the perma- 
dete | nently and 
c totally 
disabled 
‘ : : . ‘ a | 
$414,573 | | $2,379,384 
Se 863 
(3) 
“21 "392 (5) 
197 
6,888 70, "496 
149 ‘2 7 “ 
1,270 2,784 
190 4,952 
57,163 389, 152 
22,505 (3) 
eres te (3) 
5,326 39,539 
244 3,544 
1,464 6,066 
1,448 447 ,896 
3,448 33,321 
47 ,882 12,824 
SAEED EPO AT 
nina mbeeats | (3) 
2,905 | 9,820 
161 | Bee eee 
2,088 | 11,017 
96,518 | 927,502 
Beattie 15,001 
688 | 32, 268 | 
Beier to) sae, 
2,168 | 56,784 
52,440 73,650 | 
996 19,441 | 
EEA RIPE | 
160 | 547 
6 26 
ia 26,425 | 141,367 
3,695 | 27,455 | 
20,456 | 50 845 | 


General 
assistance 


2 $6, 296 ,000 


11 

4 22,571 

114,964 
(8) 
(°) 

4618 
(°) 
(°) 


4 501,915 
4 207 ,009 


4 236,200 
37 ,382 
3,167 


4 206 ,693 
71,400 


(°) 
137 , 404 
6,280 

(°) 
4 241,843 
419,501 
4.950.477 
80,582 
73,954 
4 36,628 


418,015 
4121 846 
466 

S4 
,95Y 
36 876 
,736 
,409 
4 53,680 


1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor pay 
ments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and 
reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

‘Includes payments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of 


public assistance. 
* Data not available. 


Social 


Security 











2 





1 


54 
328 


15 
S46 
$66 


959 
876 
736 
409 
DSU 


ots 
by 
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Table 12.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor — nth assistance cases, ”" stein and jatienaes June 1957 ! 



























































| | 
| Aid to dependent Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance children (per family) | Aid to the blind J and totally disabled 
| | 
| | 
| Vendor | | Vendor | Vendor Vendor 
State Money pay- | Money pay- | Money pay- Money pay- 
All | pay- ments | All pay- ments All | pay- ments All pay- | ments 
| assist- | ments for | assist- | ments for assist- ments for assist- ments for 
ance? | to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med ance? | to recip- med- 
lents 3 ical | ients 3 ical ients * ical ients * ical 
| | care? care ? care 2 care ? 
as Aa oe —|— = EO LPO ee So vs cae 
| 
Total, 53 States ¢ $58. 66 | $53. 28 | $5. 73 | | $96.52 | $92.83 $3.82 $63.87 $60.27 $3.82 $59.10 ‘i. el $8.38 
Alabama... 43.95 | 43.93 | oe 41.69 | 41.65 Re IMHE SEEM s 35.90 | 35.87 | 08 
California 74.85 | 74.15 1.01 |. : PS Mk, Peer Se tee 91.80 90.59 1.59 (®) (@) (5) 
Moe oc, ee eee = ~-|---- aE ee Oe SRT es Ee ee 68.34 eee yt , 
Connecticut ___- : } 88.83 gy "72.83 | 16.00 139.32 | 121.32 18.00 102.36 | 81.36 21.00 116.91 84.91 32.00 
District of Colum! ia. 56.44 55.88 | .57 | 114.00 | 113.51 -49 64. 48 | 63.89 59 67.53 66.43 1.10 
Florida 52.30 | 49.18 | 3.12 | 59.14 58.64 .50 54.00 | 53.50 50 53.40 52.90 50 
Hawaii-_- 49.42 44.51 | 4.92} 112.58 104.94 7.63 | 57.45 | 55.36 09 60.00 56.07 3.93 
Illinois. .-.- 67.34 43.70 | 25.59 144.32 132. 26 12.12 69.59 | 53.93 16.73 81.21 52.15 30.16 
Indiana -- -- ‘ 55.81 40.21 | 16.34 | 99.47 | 89.30 10.29 66. 38 54.61 12.37 (5) () (®) 
Kansas = 71.92 64.55 | 7.85 | 120.80 | 112.54 9.97 80.60 72.21 8.51 75.34 66.52 9.36 
} 
Louisiana z alae us 63.03 63.03} (*) | 84.15} 83.81 33] 74.47 74.37 11 50. 26 50.02 24 
Maine... -.. 53. 26 49.31 | 4.00 92.06 89.06 3.00 57.28 54.40 3.00 61.54 55.65 6.00 
ae 86.30 58.05 28.94 138.29 127.24 11.81 104.64 103.95 74 107.88 64. 73 46.54 
Michigan - ; 63.51 62.55 5 | eee el eee oe ee ae 71.82 71.13 1.91 83.30 82.03 11.42 
Minne sota. Soecwetebne -| 78.18 46.77 | 32.14 | 134.62 117.95 17.06 | 95.48 55.68 40.99 57.63 50.92 7.86 
Nevada... 67.13 oS ee 8 ee oe eee eee Meee eee ce Re a ae } (5) (8) (5) 
New Hg ampshire.. 65.95 50. 28 15.69 138.59 124.61 14.11 69.84 58.59 11.48 88.57 58.54 30.03 
New Jersey —s iat er | 139.51 136.19 $.32 | 77.56 77.63 7. ee Se ee Cee 
New Mexico__.__----- 52.98 47.10 5.88 96.01 88.28 7.72 56.28 51.07 5.21 55.07 49.13 5.95 
Now. YORE: 2..<..¢.<.. 89.02 66.51 26.54 | 145.47 | 132.90 | 14.16 | 95.28 | 76.11 22.54 90.37 69.55 23.90 
| | 
North Oarolina..<.........<:.. 32 35.24 34.60 64 | 68. 22 | 67.45 | yf eee ee ae Aaa 39.95 38.95 1.00 
North Dakota 82.49 57.67 | 26.50 129.94 120.95 10. 26 | 63.87 | 58.58 5.78 90.96 62.06 31.57 
Ohio......-- Senacnccndensacecdp » GA he Sa 5.99 | 94.43 | 93.64 | 79) 67.13 | 57.67 RAR t.......attendibie isan 
i) ae ee SE ere | 78.75 66.94 12.26 | 140.22 133.09 | 7.14 | 83.06 76.24 6.82 92.52 76.90 15.81 
Pennsylv: Sd dik viniannekcdeesiuadleil 50.48 46.35 4.13 115.14 109.80 | 5.35 62.66 59.68 2.98 59. 26 53.77 5.49 
Rigen MMW... 5 <5... .-ndsccecd3 } 69.37 60.72 10.01 119.33 107.36 | 12.00 | 73.53 67.82 FRE 78.74 69.43 11.64 
1 EE Ee ae Es 61.77 17 | 115.51 | 114.90 | 62} 70.38 | 69.71 .68 67. 26 66.95 31 
i OU SS eee eee | 18.53 18.30 26 | 36. 22 | 36.10 | 26 | (7) } (7) (7) 19.81 19.56 25 
C).)l me 94.15 66.43 } 7.94 147.47 | 130.22 | 17.36 | 116.78 | 83.11 33.88 105.13 79.23 | 26. 28 
LL Rg Sa eee cree | 33.36 30.22 | 3.14 | 86.79 83.47 | 3.32 | 7.77) 34.54 - 3.23 | 37.03 33.74 | 3.29 
Wa hekbithntcnenondninans --| 71.47 54.20} 17.49 | 150.12 | 133.33 | 16.98 | 80.41 | 61.35 19.23 | 107.75 67.83 | 40.13 
| | 


1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medical 
bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. 
represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown made 
no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

? Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


medical care, or both. 


Figures in italics 


6 Less than 1 cent. 


3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. 
for average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 


‘For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 
46 States with programs in operation. 


5’ No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


See tables 13-16 


7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 
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Table 13.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, June 1957 ! 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 

] 

er " | 

Paymentsto = | Percentage change from 


recipients 
Num | 
State | ber of | May 1957 June 1956 
. | recip- | In- | in— 
| jents Total | Aver- |_ eS ae. oe, 
| amount | age | | | 
—— | Amount} ee | Amount 
| 

Total ? 2,503 ,823/$146,870,779| $58.66 0.1 +0.1| —0.8| +7.2 
Ala. --| 105,583) 4,640,708} 43.95) +.4 +.6 5.3) +42.2 
Alaska 1,578] 3 100,623) 63.77! .6| —.6| —5.3| +2.9 
Ariz... 14,136 785,042) 55.53) +.1) +.2)  +.6) +.3 
Ark__- 55,078} 1,966,796) 35.71/ +.1 —.44 —.1| +7.7 
Calif 263,954] 19,757,230] 74.85] (4) 5 1.3 +3.5 
Colo. ? 52,443] 4,319,104) 82.36) (4) | 2) —4 0 +.1 
Conn 15,717] 1,396,083] 88.83} 3 +4.8) —4.2! ~5.6 
Del : 1,631} 80,445 49.32} —.6) (4) +3.7 +14.2 
D.C 3,043 171,760) 56.44 +.8 +1.1 —.5) +4.3 
Fla 69,013) 3,609,271) 52. 30) (5) +5.7; (8) | +11.3 
Ga.. 98,490} 4,220,251) 42.85) +.3 +.4] +.4] +12.2 
Hawaii 1,594 78,776) 49.42 +.4 4) —2 5| +2.0 
Idaho 8,247 498,388} 60.43 (3 (*) | —1.4 +7.3 
Il__- 86,510) 5,825,786) 67.34 5 5| —4.8} +5.4 
Ind. 32,611| 1,819,964) 55.81 4 1 5.0) +2.8 
Iowa 38,644| 2,643,572) 68.41] 4 2| —2.4! +9.4 
Kans 32,275] 2,321,265) 71.92) —.5 + 61 —3.2/ +3.6 
Ky.. 58,523} 2,261,697) 38.65] (4) 1) +5.4) +14.6 
La 124,458; 7,844,138) 63.03 +.1 (4) | +2.6] +418.3 
Maine 11,706 623,470) 53. 26| —.3 1| - 1.2) +5.2 
Md..... 9,871/ 502,777) 50.93) ) 4} —3.3] +5.9 
Mass | 86,532 7,467,590} 86.30 3 -.3} +1.2! +6.3 
Mich_-- | 68,864! 4,373,742] 63.51 { +.3} —3.0) +7.2 
Minn. | 49,764) 3,890,489) 78.18 —.3 +4.3| —2.2) +8.0 
Miss | 81,198} 2,327,713) 28.67 +.3 +.2| +14.6| +14.0 
Mo...-- 126,645} 6,908,436) 54.55) —.1 .2| —2.0} +7.4 
Mont. |} = 8,318} 514,702} 61.88 3 —.3| —2.6 +3.6 
Nebr... 17,090} 3 908,318] 53.15] 1 +.1} —1.9}) 1.2 
ES 2,542 170,654) 67.13} - +.3| —1.7 +6.8 
ae a a 65.95 —.7 | 6.4! —1.9 
LS = 19,456] 1,550,858] 79.71! (4) +.3| —1.1| +6.5 
N. Mex 9,649 511,208} 52.98) +1.4 +1.3} +6.9| +14.5 
Se -| 91,914) 8,182,389) 89.02) —.5 —.4| —4.2 +2.6 
| ( a 51,683 1,821,472) 35.24 —.1 +.1) —.1) +7.6 
N. Dak....- 7,942 655,120| 82.49} +.1 -2.7| —1.4| 413.4 
Ohio-- -| 94,539) 6,095,785] 64.48 3 -.1} —3.7] +4.4 
Okla__._.-..| 94,483] 6,306,135] 66.74) (4) | +.2) —.5) +3.3 
Oreg : 18,038! 1,420,430) 78.75 4 3.5) —2.9) +16.7 
-, 50,842) 2,566,338) 50.48 4 —.6) —3.5) +4.8 
oe : 43,147 344,817| 7.99 +.8 +.3} —1.1| —.3 
RB i... 7,477 518,669, 69.37) —.2 -.4) —5.5 +4.2 
S.C... | 36,990/ 1,373,401! 37.13) —.2 —.1) —12.8 —1.1 
Sek. .:.. 10,071 476,816| 47.35) (4 +.3} —2.0 +3.0 
Tenn ; 58,036; 2,071,263] 35.69 { +.1) —5.0 5 
Tex _| 224,440) 10,089,702) 44.96; —.1 ) +.6 +8.3 
Utah _. 9.090 563 ,037| 61.94 —.7 —.7| —1.7 1-4 
Vt.. 6,470 326,375) 50.44 —.f —.5| —3.2 —1.4 
v4 659 12,214) 18.53 -.8 -.9} —1.5] —1.5 
i. eee es 16,098 551.589| 34.26 4 +1.3| —2.8 +6.9 
Wash. 55,606} 5,235,308) 94.15 2 —.2} —2.2} 411.8 
W. Va.. 22,258 742,442) 33.36, —.3 +4.7; —3.5) +13.1 
Wis... 39,578, 2,828,556) 71.47 6 —4.6| —4.4! +2.1 
Wyo 3,772| 233,534| 61.91 —.8 —.7| —3.0} 2.1 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,219 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $365,482 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3In addition, supplemental payments of $8,672 from general assistance 


funds were made to 42 recipients in Alaska and $143,114 to some recipients 
in Nebraska. 


4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 14.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, June 1957 | 


{Ineludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 























j | 
| "a | Percentage change from— 
Num- | Sey 
State ber of | May 1957 June 1956 
recip- | } in in— 
| tents | Total | Aver- |-—- ite Sec a 
} amount | age | 
| | | Num. | Amount Num- Amount 
| ber | * ber a 
Total 2 | 108,441 | $6,925,697 |$63.87 | +0.3 | +0.4 | +2.5 +8.3 
\ } — 
.) | 1,686 64,767 | 38.41 | +.2 +.8{ —.8 +13.4 
Alaska- -| 79 | 5,574 | 70.56 | (3) (3) | (3) (3) 
Avikii_.....:| 810 | 52,197 | 64.44} —.2 | (4) +4.0 43.5 
Ark__. | 2,036 | R5,278 | 41.88 | +.1 4, condt 45.5 
Calif... | 13,421 | 1,232,052 | 91.80 | +.2 —.3 | +2.0 +5.6 
Colo... | 322] 22,134 | 68.74 | —1.2 2.6 | —1.8 +.9 
Conn | 328 | 33,573 |102.36 | —1.2} —3.2| —2.7 +-.2 
Del 233 | 16,375 | 70.28 | +.9| +1.6 | +7.9 +18.6 
D.C 253 16,313 | 64.48 | 4.4 | +.6 | —2.3 } +3.3 
Fla. ; | 2.540 137,156 | 54.00 4.2 | +.9 | —~4.0 | +5.2 
| | 
Ga.. } 3,499 | 168,342 | 48.11 | +.1 +.3 | +1.3 +12.3 
Hawaii-. | 91 | 5,228 | 57.45 | (3) | (3) —11.7 —11.9 
Idaho 186 | 12,500 | 67.20 | —1.1 —2.1} 0 } 49.1 
Mi. .... | 3,416} 237,712 | 69.50] +.2 m 1=—1.8}° S86 
Ind_. | 1,820 | 120,803 | 66.38 | 41.1 —1.4 | +1.4 | +6.2 
lowa. _-| 1,496 | 124,670 | 83.34 | +.7 +9) +.1 +11.9 
Kans...... 626 50,456 | 80.60 | +.5 +2.1 | +1.0 +10.7 
Resto. 3,268 | 130,288 | 39.87 | (4) +.2 | +4.6 +12.8 
ae i 171,662 | 74.47 | +.4 +.7 |+12.1 | +61.6 
Maine | 488 27.955 | 57.28 | -1.0 7) -6.9| 112 
} | | 
Md...... 474 | 26,850 | 56.65 | +.4 +.7| +.9 7.1 
Mass........| 1,962 205,296 {104.64 | +.1 —3.3 | +5.0 +6.4 
Mich. | 1,803 129,494 | 71.82 | +.4 +1.3 | +1.1 +13.5 
Minn. | 1,168 111,526 | 95.48 | —.2 +9.7 | —2.5 +8.2 
Miss. --| 4,808 | 187,192 | 38.93 | +2.2 +2.5 |+25.9 +26.3 
Mi60..-.-...1 8,108 306,840 | 60.00 | +.1 +.1 | +6.6 +6.6 
Mont......-- 417 28,574 | 68.52 | +.5 +.1}) —1.9 +2.5 
, 921 | 660,750 | 65.96 | +1.0 +1.6 |+12.6 +13.5 
yee 120 9,852 | 82.10 | +5.3 +5.4 | +1.7 +12.2 
fy rr 253 | 17,669 | 69.84 | +.4 +1.4] —3.1 +.5 
ot eee 923 | 71,584 | 77.56 | —1.0 35 se +9. 
N. Mex... 401 22,567 | 56.28 | +2.3 +2.3 | +2.6 +19.6 
ie eee 4,282 407,979 | 95.28 | —.2 +.2] —2.1 +2.0 
ie, 2 ee ee 4,956 | 222,448 | 44.88 | +1.1 +.9] +.5 +9.3 
N. Dak.....- 119 7,601 | 63.87 | +3.5 +8.1 | +5.3 +17.0 
Ohio........] 3,840 257,772 | 67.13 | —.5 +2.5 | +2.2 +18.4 
Okla_- 1,941 157,845 | 81.32 | +.1 —.8 | —2.1 +2.0 
Oreg_-- : 318 26,412 | 83.06 | —1.5 —1.9 | —5.4 +5.0 
Pa. 2.........] 17,504 | 1,102,471 | 62.66} +.2 +.4 | +5.3 +7.1 
2 ae 1,784 14,119 | 7.91 | +1.5 +.3 | +6.6 +7.4 
Cay 139 10,220 | 73.53] +.7] +.2]-14.7]  —12.0 
ys See 1,766 73,922 | 41.86] O | +.2]-1.3] +8.8 
8. Dak.-_-... 190 9,087 | 47.83 | —1.0 | +.6 | —4.0 +2.2 
ae 3,007 123,274 | 41.00 | —.5 —.4| —4.1 —1.7 
(,. Sere ee 319,753 | 49.090 | +.5 +.8|) —.7| +6.8 
Ota... .:. 221 15,555 | 70.38 | —.5 —1.4} —7.5 | —3.7 
Vhs iccc os 22. 136 7,271 | 53.46 ny) Ne Ty aR. +8.5 
VI Paes 25 498 (3) my (3) | 43 (3) 
Va 4 2ae 52,162 | 49.78 | +.2 +1.3 | —2.0 +5.9 
Wash.?___.. 730 91,086 |116.78 —.8 24 9 +26.6 
W.Va 1,143 43,174 | 37.77 | —.5 +5.9 | —3.1 | 412.9 
Wi. cas3s; 1,064 85,552 | 80.41 | +.3 +4] —4.3 +4.1 
Wo... ... 65 4,267 | 65.65 | (3) (3) (3) (3) 


| For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal particiaption 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $32,461 to 341 recipients; 
Missouri, $36,505 to 599 recipients; Pennsylvania, $627,993 to 10,031 recipients; 
and Washington, $27 to 1 recipient. 

’ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

¢ In addition, supplemental payments of $8,301 were made to some recipients 
from general assistance funds. 
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Table 15.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, June 1957 | 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
































Number of recipients | Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
Number Average per— May 1957 in— June 1956 in— 
State | of I. wn aie Be 
families ™ ; “hilara Total | 
Total ? Children amount | Number | Number | 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
| | families | families 
| | | 
ae enon: ——} 
- NN EE hes eee ee se 647,208 | 2,398,693 | 1,831,925 | $62,467,765 $96.52 | $26.04 | +0.2 (3) +5.5 +14.0 
Alabama. -..- aeeevisesasd “a 20 , 987 82,090 63 ,394 874,963 | 41.69 | 10. 66 | +.3 +0.5 +6.9 | +8.2 
3 IR 6 Gee am ee ee —* 1,348 4,594 3,380 134,033 | 99.43 | 29.18 | —3.5 —3.6 —3.2 | +5.1 
_ PEt iced wbid au dale 5 5,307 20,646 15,687 555,761 104.72 | 26.92 | +.5 +.7 +10.6 +21.4 
4 ener a nena 8,476 32,361 25, 250 478 , 956 56.51 | 14.80 | —1.1 —1.1 +.5 | +.8 
California. ..... ES 80 ; mm 53,035 187 ,649 145,429 7, 296,300 137.58 | 38.88 | —.4 _ +1.5 +11.2 
5 CIE io  cavtsanbecda 7 ee 6,070 23,473 18,202 697,508 114.91 | 29. 7% —.8 —.9 +4.6 +9.9 
§ Connecticut......... chats . en 5,512 17,743 13,225 767 ,935 139.32 | 43.28 | —.1 +4.9 +2.7 | +4.6 
6 Delaware “a aa ‘ . 1,314 4,985 3,824 117 , 288 89.26 | 23.53 | —6.7 —5.4 +9.3 | +15.4 
9 District of Columbia 2,437 10,454 8,154 277 ,810 114.00 | 26.57 +1.4 +1.8 +14.5 | +18.9 
2 Florida......- ; 22,580 81,105 62,289 1,335,366 59.14 | 16. 46 | +.3 +.5 +5.4 | +13.2 
6 | | 
3 reorgia__.. 14,701 54,123 41,421 1,210,646 82.35 | | —3.1 —3.6 | +12.2 
5 Hawaii-_-_.. 2,825 10,871 8,721 318,028 112.58 —1.3 —1.9 +24.7 
Idaho 1,786 6,550 4.836 245 969 137.72 | —.2 = 9 +9.8 
3 Illinois. .....-- ey ae ; aa 26,794 107 ,326 81,936 3,867 ,021 144.32 +.6 +.8 ¢ +13.0 
.9 Indiana ...-.. a's ae 9,343 33,485 24 , 987 929 , 360 99.47 | (4) +.5 +7.5 +16.3 
y a ee — 7,551 27 , 225 20 , 253 QAO , 264 128.36 | K +.5 +.2 +10.6 +27.0 
9 Kansas__.-- , ee : 4,960 18,032 13,931 599, 187 120.80 3: —1.5 —2.2 +8.3 | +16.7 
2 Kentucky ---- hed : : 19,351 70 ,507 53,130 1,391,360 71.90 19.73 +. +.4 +3.3 | +16.3 
9 Lonisiana......-. . ee “ 21,741 R6 446 66 ,395 1,829,476 84.1 21.16 +. +.2 +9.6 | +25.9 
7 Moine bearers ee ee 4.634 16,051 11,750 426,619 92.06 26. 58 —.2 +.3 +3.3 | +12.9 
"3 
6 Maryland 27 ,319 21 , 234 670,780 100.64 24.55 —.8 —.5 +6.6 +10.8 
.2 Massachusetts $2,582 31,883 1,760,668 138. 29 41.35 | +.3 —.5 +.2 +4.5 
Michigan 73,916 54,368 2,703 ,637 129.69 36. 58 8 +.6 +10.0 +22.9 
1 Minnesota- 28 , 282 21,768 1,122,486 134.62 39.69 | A +.1 +3.4| +10.4 
.4 Mississippi-- - 52,035 40,733 391,616 28.18 7.53 | +.9 +.8 +19.0 +21.2 
5 | Missouri ‘ 77, 58 , 266 1,818,129 85.18 23.38 | +1.0 +1.5 +4.7 | +26.9 
.2 | Montana... 8 6,404 268 ,635 117.87 | 32.42 | +2.3 | +2.1 +15.7 |} +27.4 
3 Nebraska.- nea. 10 7.819 978,392 99.14 | 6:96.) —1.5} 9 =ES +3.0 | +3.1 
6 Nevada....... ey 655 2,205 1,684 59,709 91.16 | 27.08 } +.6 —.2 +38.5 |} +42.3 
5 New Hampshire... -- ae 936 3,523 2,657 129,718 138.59 | 36.82 | —1.0 +.3 —5.9 | —4.7 
.5 I 
2 i New Jersey.......-.-. ‘ 7,415 24,735 18,738 1,034,472 139. 51 41.82 j +.6 | +.6 | +13.9 | +30.4 
5 New Mexico......--- - 6,817 25,474 19,423 654,475 96.01 25.69 | +.7 +.8 +12.2| +26.6 
I New York = 57,528 216,646 161,429 8,368,515 145.47 38.63 | +.1 +.6 +6.7 | +11.2 
2 | North Carolina. ee e 21,450 83 , 260 63 ,922 1,463,358 68. 2: 17.58 | —.6 —.6 +7.5 | +16.5 
6 | North Dakota._..--- hie abi 1,710 6,268 4,817 222,200 | 129.94 35.45 | —2.8 ~-11.6 +4.5 +10.6 
0 ee eae 18,650 71,592 54,577 | 51,761,178 94.43 | 24.60 | +.4 | +.4 +8.6} +145 
is I Oklahoma..---.- : ene 16,117 54,831 41,817 1,378 ,446 85.53 | 25.14 | (4) | +.4 +2.6 | +7.1 
0 | ee RE oe 2 4,022 14,775 11,168 563 , 969 140. 22 | 38.17 | +1.8 +1.4 +13.5 | +29.5 
.4 Pennsylvania. ; bow! 30,672 119,036 90 , 502 3,531,686 115.14 | 29.67 | —.6 | —.7 +6.3 | +14.3 
0 Puerto Rico....--..--- i 44.476 155,710 124,911 565,756 12.72 | 3.63 | +4.0 +1.5 +5.5| +28.5 
».0 } | 
x Rhode Island... --.- 3,725 13,089 9,730 444,521 119.33 | 33.96 | +1.0 | +.6 +7.4 +12.0 
4 South Carolina. 8,499 33 06 25,811 466 ,932 54.94 | 14.12 | +.1 | (*) +4.7 | +21.3 
South Dakota 2,865 9,702 7,468 251,410 87.75 | 25.91 | —.4 +1.8 | +3.8 +8.3 
Al Tenmnessee.......-.- = 19,088 69,251 51,923 1,231,372 64.51 | 17.78 | —.8 —.4 | —2.6 | +1.0 
8 _, oes 23 , 696 97,170 73,749 1,685,700 71.14 | 17.35 | —.3 | —.4 +10.1 +20.7 
= | i; eee 7 “4 2,830 9,970 7,418 | 326 , 898 115. 51 32.79 | —1.2 | —.9 —2.0 +.2 
7 Vermont__...--- Boe 1,087 3,794 2,857 98 , 467 90.59 | 25.95) —-1.5} —1.4 —.8 | +12.2 
1.8 Li 2 | ee es ty ae 263 1,008 832 9,526 36.22 | 9.45 | +.4 +2.7 +18.5 | +20.8 
. 7 Virginia_.____. ea ee & 857 35,043 27,313 641,582 72.44 | 18.31 | —1.1 —1.0 —hi | +6.4 
5 Washington... _- : f PRS ee 9,573 33 , 222 24,650 1,411,709 147.47 | 42.49 | —.6 —.2 +6.0 | +30.0 
9 West Virginia- _- . collated 18,122 68,718 53,272 1,572,849 86.79 | 22.89 | (4) +3.0 +1.8 +12.4 
5A Wisconsin. - ‘ad 7,866 28 085 20,888 1,180,855 150.12 42.05 | —1.6 —3.8 —2.9 +.6 
We en ee xcs Ae 629 2,244 1,700 75,269 119. 66 33.54 | —1.1 —2.1 +7.7 | +15.5 
9 
by -- iy Sm panels _ y isin, 
i For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
to revision, 4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fam- 5In addition, supplemental payments of $171,316 were made from general 
ita lies in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in de- assistance funds to 4,659 families. 
termining the amount of assistance. 
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Table 16.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Table 17.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, cases, by State, June 1957 | 
1 
June 1957 {Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
(Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
payments] —--—_—_—— —— 
= —_——__—__— Jay 
; : E ag to Percentage change from— 
-ayments to > Po ee Ne a —T 
recipients Percentage change from ee ee ee a ee 
| PE oy oe) ee es eT Num- os ' 
Num- | uM | j ' State ber of M to 1957 | ~~ 1956 
or of Mi: 1957 j e 1956 ~ases = | ai ine 
State mrtg ll : | as = a : = Total Oe a a - - 
ients Total | Aver- Ri se amount age | 
amount | age | | Num- Amount| Num- Amount 
Num-| 4 mount) NUm- | Amount i | : 
| ber | * 10 ber 7 -— —_—- — —— —__ -_— - ~~ — 
ag eats —— aes ae Se hy ne Total? __..| 294,000 |$16,140,000 |$54.90 | —5.0 —6.7 | +1.5 | +7.0 
3,778,529 |$59.10 a 0.5 Oo] +445 t ———S—— 
DL {$16,778,529 1660.10 | +0.7 | 40.5) +0.9) +14.5 Oe oi 107 1.314 | 12.28 | 1.8 | -2.2|-39.2) —68.5 
463,864 | 35.90 7 is 9.9 | 14.4 Alaska aap 158 8,771 55.51 | +3.3 —2.8 | —5.4 +2.7 
212 668 31.84 14 "+2 +166 | 71 a _ 2 326 99, 526 | 42.79 | +3.9 +4.1 |+18.7 +15.6 
318.634 | 59.78 ae = Oe +h Of 479.7 _ See 258 3,353 | 13.00 |—19.9 —16.3 |-15.7 | —21.5 
257 552 1116.91 a mer hr ee 2.0 os | 29,017 1,539,924 53.07 | —4.8 —4.8 | +1.9 | +4.9 
22,841 | 62.92) —2.7| -29| Oo | 413.4 ees 1,311 48,564 | 37.04 |—-16.7 | -17.3) 44.6] 44.7 
167,199 | 67.53] +.4] 42.5) +7.3| 415.5 Conn....... * $8,002 | ° 186,785 | 00.41 | —7.1 | 8.4 [417.5 | +32.9 
297/230 | 63.40 | 4+2.8| 43.2 4840! +1083 a 1,224 75,676 | 61.83 | —4.1 | 4.3 |4+31.9] +42.2 
636,805 | 46.99 +1.2| 41.2 |+12.4| 424.7 D.C........| | 678 ane, | | +-3 +5 [410.8 | 17.4 
75,602 | 60.00 | +1.1 +1.3 | —4.0 —4.0 Fla._-.-..--- 5,200) 85,000 | -------)-------|-neennne-|ooseee=|---eeeee 
¢ * ini 9} + | ; 9 
60,698 | 65.41 3 +.2 LL +b.2 Ga..........| 2.219 50.629 | 22.82 | —3.9 —4.3 | -1.9 +7.3 
1,047,854 | 81.21] 42.3] 43.2 /+36.2| +28.5 Hawail....../ 1,466 90,769 | 61.92 | —1.1 2.5 |—15.6 $1.7 
222 318,104 | 75.34] +.5| +.3/4+10.0) +16.9 Idaho *_..... 46 2,618 | (7) () (?) (7) 
Ky .--| 3,978 150,705 | 37.88 | +8.7 | 6 tlicesiat Il ----------| 28,249 | 2,004,480 | 70.96 | —5.5 | -5.6 | 44.3] +10.3 
La 2777777} 1a'e0a | 733°902 | 60.98 / 41.3| tis} pai | ia Ind.é 22. 13,008 | 411,693 | 31.65 | -2.2| 9.2 |420.5] +19.4 
Maine...---. 1011 62,213 | 61.54 | +3.9] 43.9 |+60.7| +69.4 een) Se) PE ee | ee) Ree = 3 
eee ae 4/940 288,758 | 68.45] +.3] +.6| —2.7 +2.5 Kans......- 1,789 e248 | $5.21 | —7.8 | —10.9 | —1.4 +2.1 
ee 9,623 1,038,139 |107.88 | —1.0] —3.8 i—10.0 —7.4 Ky.------- 2,592 50,516 33.49 a ‘4 “4.0 | +5.9 +12.8 
Mich........| 2,019 243,154 | 83.30] +1.7] +2.1 |+14.9 +27.3 Lia.-..---.- 9,371 423,321 | 45.17 | —2.2 —1.6 |+11.3 +20.4 
Minn 1,631 93,992 | 57.63] 41.9] 41.1 |+27.2| +28.3 Maine... 2,172 1389 | 06.20 12.1) -12.3) © (° 
~— aaa ” BK 402 | 94.6 97 | 9 4.99 +99 & 
aa 4,609 113,402 | 24.60 | +2.7 | +2.6 |+22.4 +22.5 oe 2.411 135,949 | 56.39 —2.8 |+29.0 +35.1 
‘ . | ea 77 5 i. as 8,302 479,231 | 57.72 11.8 20.5 —16.4 
se y 819,099 56.89 a l Ted +17 : a eee a pe : oo 
+ aha #8Ci oe 103 ,907 69.32 bey | = Pe y: +10 : Mich PaeTteAe 20,7 3 1,555,623 74.81 —11.8 |+13.2 +20.9 
Nebr._....... | 1,367 277,607 | 56.77 +.9 +1.1 |+38.4 +41.0 Minn Puna 622 312,403 55.57 - 13.1 +. 1 13.2 
“<7 aes 327 28,963 | 88.57 | +1.9 +1.6 |+18.5 +36.6 Miss_.....- , wo 23-096 | 14.14 +2.6 | —6.8 —9.5 
N.J 4,734 431,418 | 91.13} +.7| +1.5 |4+20.1 | +26.3 Mo ae 7,034 345,820 | 49.59 “3.7 |+11.8 |)  +13.1 
N. Mex...--| 1,853 102,050 | 55.07 | +1.2| +41.2]+10.2| +31.6 Mont WN 17,035 | 34.21 —19.4 |-2%.8 | —31.1 
N. Y_...----| 38,806 | 3,507,009 | 90.37 =e —.6 | —3.1 +1.7 Nebr-_...... 1,052 40,093 | 38.11 —13.1 |—16.3 —13.6 
~~ yell tated eee aa ""s0n"onr | an ¢ , ty) loa @ | IR Nev.!0_____. 330 10,900 
& 5,00 599,285 | 39.95 9 1.1 |+14.€ +18.8 : on aan newns oe anan |e enneeslooncccen= 
N — 0nd "92,960 | 90.96 a “5:3|4+9.4| 422.9 N. H--..- 807 38,932 | 48.24 |-11.5 | —18.1 | —5.9 | —.2 
: meer eaeal Miiemesa-s asad’ veckin aiid? iiaeael Hitiatacde IN. dese ane] 6,088 595,976 | 85.31 | —6.2 —5.4 | +3.4 +15.9 
» sy Re 72 On zr 9 | 47 N. Mex... 419 15,238 | 36.37 | —6.3 —5.1 |+27.4 +81.7 
ees 517 561,240 | 74.66 1.5 1.1 |+15.2 47.0 N. —. 15, 36. 37 6.3 +27. a 
ae | 3'501 | gaa | oass2 | ris | tus|tees| tase N. ¥-------- 7a Se | Fees | ee) 88) 80) 488) +88 
| TREE 13,416 | 795,012 | 50.26] +.7] +.4]45.1| 413.2 N.C. --.... 2,218 O1,959 | 23.43 |—12.7 | 8.7 11.0) 9 5.1 
SS eager | 21.186 | 183,878 8.68 +.9 (3) +5.2 | +5.9 N. Dak e6cete = 316 12,395 | 39.22 |—16.2 —29.9 —12.0 | —15.0 
R.1.2.22--| 1,670 | 131,496 | 78.74] +.1] +.5146.5] +98 Ohio %...... 225) eee oer | ee) Wee) ED, ee 
8.C.....-2..| 73940| 276,075 | 34.77, +.1] ( | 411] 410.6 Okla... ....- 7,712 | 130,954 | 16.98 | +.1) +8.0)-15.3) —23.3 
8. Dak_----- | "gor | = “4acozn | 48.13 | 41.4] 42.1 ]417:5 | +20.7 preke-----on-| NS.700 | | 220,181 |... --.|..-----| —27.9 |.....-- | +34.0 
, “eee | 4,194 | 166,851 | 39.78 | 43.9) +4.4/+84.7| +88.5 Pa _.------200 21,008 | 1,415,921 | 64.37 | -3.9 | —5.0 | —1.9 1.8 
WOND . cncnce | 1,786 | 120,120 | 67.26 | 0 -.9] -—.6] +2.0 P. R...----- B46 22,548 | 26.42) +.4) 431-3) -5.5] +70.0 
] 30% 30, 17% .05 a: _, 3.6 | : ae . | 
VE _<-ornennee =) ore sh intel leer: | ee 3,462 | 283,730 | 67.51] -4.5| -6.3/ +27] +6.0 
, = 08 | 2,080 | 19.81 | +1.0 1.3] +4.0 | 5.8 eae 1, 504 35,676 | 23.72 | —4.4| -1.7 |-14.6| —10.7 
+ a | 5 = 230.912 42.09 yer be +0 1 | +565 J aaa | 1,098 39,000 35.52 110.1 | —11.9 |—13.5 —18.1 
Wash........| 8,380 | 565,623 |105.13| +.5] 412.1] —.2| “+68 oo ] 2.005 | 38.202 | 17.00) -4.3) +1.0/-6.0) -3.2 
W. Va.....-- | 8,334 | 308,626 | 37.03] +.1] 47.5] —-1.9| 415.1 OE. = =~ 200 | 9.600 52.000 |. ------|-------|----=- Pad Sart ael Gere a 
_ | Sree | 1/267 | 1367514 |107:75 | +.6] —18|44.7| +10:9 aeons 4 Dy Read fia Bisesie! beck Diiekcate 
52% | 33.388 | 63.8 —1. —?, +10 16.5 tv. sie iar rie rl 94,000 |...---.|..-.-.- |---------|----- aaissssepees 
Wyo. -..-... = am ae | : ” + eae ee 130 | 2,476 | 19.05 | -2.3} —1.1 | +7.4 +6.1 
= ——_———. aR RRee 1,873 | 65,463 | 34.95 | +.7 —.4| -4.6 —4.8 
‘For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data Wash...... 10,064 112,508 | 06.00) -7.8) -6.6)+5.0)| +10.9 
subject to revision. W. Va_...-.- <,000 70,804 | 34.37 —2.3 —2.2 — 22.5 —10.2 
*In addition, supplemental payments of $14,230 from general assistance haa eo 504,068 Hype ——e =e | ete +s 
funds were made to some recipients in Nebraska and $48,441 to 1,990 recip- yo...-..--- 312 15,203 | 48.73 |-10.1 | —14.4 |4+35.7 +33.) 
ients in Ohio. —— = ee ee oe lo eee een ee 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. ss / , ” 
4 ea — sng 05 aaaene 1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data 
wees on i , subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 

§ State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 About 9 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 

ss +] 7 ind a : _— and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
ERRATUM: In the June 1957 BULLETIN, the sixth line 7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 cases; percentage 
from the bottom in column 3, page 8, should read: change, on less than 100 cases. o> a oe 

* Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitali- 
zation, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

i ‘ . ® Not computed; data not comparable. 
high assistance standards, and a low 10 Estimated, 

1! Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

2 Includes 7,054 cases and payments of $231,516 representing supplementa- 
tion of other assistance programs. 

13 Estimated on basis of reports from Sample of local jurisdictions. 
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PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
550 me “7 _— 200 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 
500 -- —<_ ~ 7 is — 150 
450 }— 4 4+ aa — 100 
OLO-AGE AND 
SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE re) 
(AGED ONLY) s 
} 
400 x 7 —) — 7 — so 
| GENERAL 
7* ASSISTANCE 
a ae en a ge OS oe 
7 
 - ah Bo SS UT hott titer testis ‘ 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
150 
300 |— HE = 
- | — 100 
OLD-AGE AND 
SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
rN ea = — (MOTHERS AND CHILDREN) 
ne 
ore 
r— AID TO — 36 
DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN & 
200 — ~ 
Lististiitistististiis 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
150 + 4 ~— 
4 
OLO-AGE 
ASSISTANCE 
AID TO THE 
= ina _ PERMANENTLY AND = 
100 | TOTALLY ~~ ” 
50 = — —+ — 10 
ES LS TS ST 
“a AID TO 
| ae THE BLIND 
' | | | ——_—_— 
pletisbiriiti td ef | CT 
E | | | aR. JUNE SEPT DEC. MAR JUNE SEPT DEC | ] | «MAR. «JUNE «SEPT DEC MAR JUNE SEPT EC 
I940 1945 1950 1955 1956 1957 940 1945 1950 1955 1956 1957 


* Old-age and survivors insurance: benefits paid during month 
(current-payment status); annua! data represent average monthly 
total. Public assistance: payments during month under all State 
programs; annual data represent average monthly total. Unem- 
ployment insurance: gross benefits paid during month under all 
State laws; annual data represent average monthly total. 


or 


in 


1 Receiving old-age. wife’s or husband's, widow's 
parent’s benefit. Beginning September 1950 includes a small 
proportion of younger wife beneficiaries with child beneficiaries 


their care 


or widower's. 


* Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
assistance group: before October 1950 partly estimated. 

%Program initiated October 1950. 
NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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